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Let’s Face It 


ao who, for many years, 
have been concerned about the 
confusion in research dealing with 
teaching reading will be heartened 
to know that something is being done 
about it. More important, the prob- 
lem is being seriously examined by 
experts in the field without the wave 
of criticism that usually drives edu- 
cators to such considerations.” 

Thus wrote Helen Robinson in the 
May, 1960, issue of the Elementary 
School Journal. 

Thomas Horn, President of the 
National Conference on Research in 
English in 1958, appointed several 
committees to examine the problems 
evident in producing, publishing, and 
interpreting research in reading. This 
initiating action was pursued by 
Ralph Staiger, president of the or- 
ganization in 1959. He appointed 
William Sheldon general chairman 
of the three research committees. 

Sheldon, working through the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
obtained funds permitting the bring- 
ing together of committee members 
for a conference on research in read- 
ing. The group met in Syracuse, New 
York, in October, 1959. 

This year, through the efforts of 
Helen Robinson, the Reading Re- 
search Committee met in Chicago 
under the sponsorship of the William 
5. Gray Research Fund. The twenty- 
five people involved were organized 
into four groups: (1) Utilization of 


Research, chaired by Guy Bond; 
(2) Needed Research, by Russell 
Stauffer; (3) Research Designs, by 
David Russell; (4) Cooperative Re- 
search, by William Sheldon. This 
meeting resulted in steps to develop 
a nation-wide cooperative research 
project in the area of beginning read- 
ing instruction. 

Through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation a descriptive bibliography of 
unpublished research is being pre- 
pared. During the year a number of 
research meetings, co-sponsored by 
the NCRE, will be held. 

Those who participated in the 
Syracuse and Chicago meetings are 
facing squarely the need for research. 
Especially praiseworthy is the fact 
that all recognize the necessity for 
coordinated research. Individual 
efforts, while good, are not enough. 
All are dedicated to the proposition 
that the youth of our land need to 
reap the benefits that can result from 
quality research done on a large- 
scale basis. 

It may be that in the next few 
years many teachers across the coun- 
try will be called upon to participate 
in controlled research programs. It is 
felt that, when the call goes out, 
teachers will face the demands as 
squarely as this committee has done. 
In so many ways this issue of THE 
RrApING TEACHER devoted to re- 
search indicates to all IRA members 
the importance of research for good 
teaching.—R. G. Ss. 





by Guy L. Bonp 


HERE ARE more similarities than 

differences in reading instruction 
in various English-speaking countries. 
The universality of some phases of 
reading instruction indicates meth- 
ods that should be maintained. The 
differences in reading instruction 
indicate procedures that should be 
explored by research. The following 
differences between reading instruc- 
tion in other English-speaking coun- 
tries and in the United States give 
rise to questions which warrant care- 
ful research in order to explore pos- 
sible ways of improving our teaching 
of reading. 

When should reading instruction 
begin? In New Zealand, England 
and Scotland, children are started in 
organized reading instruction earlier 
than they are in some parts of Aus- 
tralia and the United States. In the 
former group of countries the chil- 
dren enter school at five years of age 
and are given a prolonged pre-read- 
ing program—much in the form of 
our kindergarten instruction but 
more specifically directed toward de- 
veloping the necessary prerequisites 
to systematic reading instruction. 
Then, after three to six months of 
this pre-reading program, which in- 
cludes some experience with reading 
activities, the children are started in 
the organized, basic instructional 
reading program. In some parts of 
Australia and in America, children 
enter the first grade at approximately 
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In English-Speaking Countries 
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six years of age and after two to s 
weeks of readiness instruction en- 
bark on the systematic, basic reading 
program. 

Our studies have shown that ther 
are many factors related to succes 
in learning to read, and that age anh 
mental capability desirable for begin. 
ning to learn to read depend in m 
small measure on how the reading i 
taught. Studies tend to indicate tha} 




























the time at which we should star} of 
reading instruction should be dete: 2¢ 
mined by whether the outcomes arf 1 
educationally, economically, and «fe 
cially most worthwhile. We caf 
modify our reading programs toff 
the children we teach, but the lap ™ 
mature the child, the more individu > | b 
attention he will need. Our studef stu 
show the time that the average chil Pol 
should start formal reading instru: § far 
tion in the typical program, but w wh 
need studies to indicate the timed) “4 
which the exceptionally able chil ™4 
should start to read. p wit 

Are our promotional policies wis’ “e 
There is a marked difference in pt T 
motional policies in the various cou) on 
tries I have visited. In New Zealani fy indi 
for example, the child can ente™® ‘ype 
school when he becomes five y# in tl 
old, at whatever time of the year tt of p 
event happens to take place. D 

Obviously, classes in the first grat prin 
would become increasingly la— “™p 
without a chance to promote a chil Tead 
to the second grade at any time Brad 
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during the year. This is exactly what 
happens in New Zealand. However, 
there is also the problem of the pro- 
bationary teacher, a teacher with less 
than two years of teaching experi- 
F ence, who may not teach more than 


.p thirty-five children. If a probationary 


} teacher happens to be teaching in the 
§ second grade and has her quota of 
I thirty-five children, the first-grade 
teacher cannot promote any more 


1B children to the second grade until 


} some in the second grade move up. 
Before a first-grade teacher promotes 
achild to the second grade, the child 


.) must have covered a certain amount 


| of reading material and must have 
.f achieved a certain amount of ability 
; in reading. This makes the teacher a 
; keen student of each child’s reading 
| capability. 

I don’t believe that we should 
emulate this promotional policy, but 
| I believe that there is need for us to 
study carefully our promotional 


1B policies to see if we have gone too 


far in continuous promotion and 


t@ Whether we are making appropriate 


adjustments to the child with im- 
; Mature reading ability and the child 

§ with superior reading ability in suc- 
'® ceeding classes. 
| The problem really involves more 
complete research in adjustments to 
individual differences, using new 
types of material, new organization 
i '0 the classroom, as well as the study 
of promotional policies. 

Do we devote enough time to 
fnmary reading? More time and 
emphasis is devoted to reading and 
reading instruction in the early 
grades in other English-speaking 


countries than is given to reading 
instruction in America. Could it be 
that our emphasis on the social 
studies in the early grades, before the 
child has the reading skills necessary 
to use print as an aid to learning and 
before he has the background neces- 
sary to interpret the complex ideas 
is wrong? Instead, should we put the 
emphasis on the systematic program 
of reading instruction for the first 
three years, as is done in the other 
countries, rather than having the 
program social-studies centered? 

Do we have a balanced reading 
program? The other countries, in 
their rejection of isolated phonetics 
as the most desirable approach to 
reading instruction, have avoided 
falling into the error of thinking that 
reading is discovered by chance or in 
an incidental way while doing inde- 
pendent reading. The teachers in the 
other countries use to a greater 
degree basic reading texts; they read 
the manuals that accompany them, 
and do what the manuals suggest. 

Some educators in America are not 
aware of the complexities involved 
in learning to read, and they hope 
that learning to read may be the 
fortunate result of a stimulating en- 
vironment. I should like to see some 
studies made, testing a blend be- 
tween the two points of view, namely, 
a stimulating environment built into 
the reading programs and radiating 
out from them, rather than a reading 
program which is considered an un- 
wanted although somewhat necessary 
evil accompanying an experience 
curriculum. 


Should parents help with reading 
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instruction? The correspondence 
course developed by the Correspond- 
ence School, Blackfriars, Sydney, 
demonstrates material that is to be 
used by the parents in helping the 
child learn to read. The detailed 
Guide for the Home Supervisor il- 
lustrates the care with which such 
material must be made. Many 
parents wish to help their children to 
learn to read, but they do not know 
how to help and, therefore, they often 
give instruction that is detrimental to 
the child’s reading growth. The 
American point of view has been 
that systematic instruction in reading 
should be left entirely to the school. 
This point of view could well be 
tested. 

There is a way of handling this 
problem that might be more fortu- 
nate for the child-parent-school re- 
lationship. A program of supplemen- 
tary home-study material could be 
developed wherein the parents could 
give children individual help with 
some phases of the reading program. 
The children would be getting addi- 
tional practice in important skills, 
and such material would show the 
parents that the school is concerned 
about skill development in reading. 
Other children who find instruction 
at school insufficient to establish 
these skills could receive individual 
attention at home. 

If the program were carefully con- 
structed, it might prove beneficial to 
the child, to the parents’ desire to 
help, and to public understanding of 
the reading program and school in 
general. Then uninformed and un- 
fortunate cure-alls would not be so 


readily accepted by parents and th 
public in the search for a simple solu. 
tion to a complex problem. Such: 
program could be easily develope 
and research conducted in order 
test its influence on the growth | 
reading, its effect on the child, it 
acceptance by the parents, and itp 
over-all educational worth. 

Is there too much material in th 
basic program? In all the other coun 
tries in which I studied reading in. 
struction, approximately 300 wordf 
were introduced in the _first-yex 
reading program rather than the 3) 
to 400 words introduced in Ameria 
Only about half as many pages ¢ 
print are used to teach the systemati 
basic program. Could it be that w 
have so burdened the teachers wit 
“book mileage” that they do ne 
have time to teach systematically th 
skills and abilities the program if 
designed to teach? 

In the past twenty years we hat 
added book after book to the pr 
gram in the hope that the chili 
while going through the materé 
would discover the ways to red 
Maybe it would be better if th 
American books were re-organized 
such a way as to use only half th 
number of pages for instruction f 
purposes. 

This would be a very interest 
and easy bit of research to condut 
and might prove to be a substan 
contribution to reading instructié 
All that would be entailed would 
to take the first-grade program 'f 
current basic series of readers 
use every other story or selection Is 


instructional purposes, and us # 
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remaining ones for independent read- 
ing. The teachers would be encour- 
aged to use the manuals and the 
exercises suggested in the manuals. 
They have approximately 
twice as much time in which to de- 
velop the skills and abilities for the 
groups within the classrooms. This 
does not mean that the children 
would read less, but that the teachers 
would be able to teach those selec- 
tions used for group work exceed- 
ingly well, since they would have 
ample time in which to attend to the 
procedures for each selection. 

Can supplementary devices make 
reading meaningful? In the other 
English-speaking countries, extensive 
use is made of devices to be used by 
the children independently. The de- 
vices include: matching words to- 
gether which have similar parts, such 
as street and string, to show the child 
how words may be _ recognized; 
matching words and phrases with 
pictures; assembling jig-saw puzzle 
stories so that when turned over, if 
done correctly, they can see the 


would 









picture of a story assembled. I believe 
that it might be possible to develop, 
from among many such devices, 
some which give the child a meaning- 
ful understanding of reading and the 
kills and abilities involved. In the 
field of arithmetic, devices of this 
sort are used to show the meaningful 
nature of arithmetic. It might be 
interesting to try out the effectiveness 
of some such instructional aids in 
reading. 

Would more writing foster reading 
growth? In all the other English- 
‘peaking countries I visited, writing 


is used in connection with reading 
instruction more than it is in Amer- 
ica. Every child from the first grade 
through the sixth kept a diary of 
important daily occurences. In the 
first grade the diary was composed 
of simple statements. In the higher 
grades the diaries were rather com- 
plete. At first, much of the writing 
was copy work. At the start this work 
was limited to words and phrases, 
but shortly thereafter whole pages 
from the preprimers were copied. 

The question in my mind is, how 
effective are such writing activities 
accompanying reading instruction? 
There is little doubt that something 
written is remembered longer by the 
writer. Could it be that such an ap- 
proach would add to our efficiency 
in teaching reading? On the other 
hand, could it be that copy work 
would limit creative writing? Many 
teachers of reading in the other 
countries were convinced of | its 
importance as an aid to instruction. 

Are more special services needed? 
In all the countries I visited, there 
were programs to help the disabled 
reader just as there are here. They 
used different names for the teachers, 
but the programs were similar. In 
Australia there were remedial read- 
ing teachers and reading clinics. In 
England there were _ peripatetic 
teachers for reading retards, and 
there were recommendations that 
many more were needed. In Scotland 
they had adjustment teachers who 
were in charge of classes “in which 
modern remedial methods are used 
to adjust each child’s attainments to 
his ability.” 
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I believe that we could well afford 
to look at the Scottish system in this 
regard. In Edinburgh alone there 
are fifty-one full-time adjustment 
teachers who give remedial instruc- 
tion to those children who are in 
learning difficulties. About 80 per 
cent of the time of these adjustment 
teachers is concerned with reading or 
reading-associated problems. This is 
a school system that has only seventy- 
two elementary schools. In addition 
to these adjustment teachers, Edin- 
burgh has nineteen special schools 
for mentally and physically handi- 
capped children; there is also a child 
guidance service with one head psy- 
chologist, one assistant in charge of 
adjustment teacher services, two so- 
cial workers, and three secretaries. 

This is not all of the service avail- 
able to the children and teachers of 
Edinburgh. By law, if there are more 
than five teachers in an infant school, 
these is an infant mistress who has no 
class assignments, but who teaches 
each class once a week in order to 
locate children in need of individual 
help with their reading or other 
learnings (but mainly reading be- 
cause this is what they are emphasiz- 
ing in the first two grades). She then 
gives these children the help they 
need the rest of the week, either indi- 
vidually or in small groups. In this 
way minor confusions can be cor- 
rected before they become major dis- 
abilities. There are forty-two out of 


the seventy-two schools in Edinburg} 
that have this service. In the other 
schools in Edinburgh there is a 
infant mistress who is relieved once 
a week to work with children wh 
need special attention. We should 
explore the effectiveness of such ser. 
vices in fostering maximum reading 
growth for all children. 

These are but a few of the ares 
of research which may be isolated by 
a comparative study of reading in 
struction in English-speaking coun} 
tries. Continuous interchanges 
ideas, tested by research, would im- 
prove reading instruction everywhere | 

(Dr. Bond is Chairman of the De 
partment of Elementary Education 
at the University of Minnesota. if 
is the author of a number of tex: 
books in the field of reading.) 


Epitor’s COMMENT 

Professor Bond’s article based on:f 
world tour a few years ago points oul F 
a number of significant problem 
which merit careful attention by ut f 
versity research workers and also bif 
classroom teachers — for informf 
classroom experimentation may pit 
vide promising leads for more sophis 
ticated and more carefully controll! 
research. 

This article by outlining an if 
portant series of questions shoul 
serve as a means of stimulating & 
cussion and research to impto 
American reading instruction.— 


—— 








Dr. Theodore Clymer, Professor of Education at the University of Min- 
nesota and Chairman of the Studies and Research Committee of IRA, 


has collected and commented on the six articles that begin this issue. 
a, 
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Using Books to Reduce the Fears 


Of First-Grade Children 


by JANE WEBSTER 


M** WRITERS agree that free- 
dom from fear is one of the 
basic emotional needs of man. They 
also agree that if emotional needs 
are met, learning ability is increased. 
Ausubel (2), a physician and psy- 
chologist, has pointed out that the 
maladaptive effects of intense fear 
on problem solving and on delicate 
skills should not be underestimated. 

For hundreds of years teachers 
have believed that stories affect 
human behavior. In Bible times 
stories were used in an attempt to 
change attitudes. Today schools and 
mental institutions continue to use 
stories in an attempt to reduce fear 
and anxiety and generally to improve 
mental health. However, little re- 
search has been undertaken in this 
area. 

The memory of the response of a 
six-year-old child to a delightful 


| story about a homeless kitten lingered 


with the writer for fifteen years. The 
experience was a striking one, since 
the child, who had shown extreme 


out hesitation immediately after the 


7 | teading of the story. Throughout the 
g gy 


fifteen-year period the writer read 
stories of a mental health nature to 
groups of children ranging in age 


; from eight to fourteen years. No 
} attempt to evaluate the effect of the 
} Stories was made until the present 

study was undertaken at the first- 


grade level. 
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Since many fears are deep-seated, 
the reading of a single story seems to 
be a superficial means of reducing 
fears when compared with condition- 
ing techniques involving use of real- 
life situations as reported by Jones 
(4). Also, some research (3, 5, 8) 
indicates that the acquisition of in- 
formation does not assure a change 
in attitudes, or a resultant change in 
behavior if attitudes are changed. 
For this reason some writers have 
advocated the use of discussion fol- 
lowing the reading of stories. Russell 
(6) says, “In good books, stories and 
poems the child may read of courage 
or kindness or cooperation and per- 
haps grasp something of the impor- 
tance of these ideas. Reading about 
such things at one’s leisure, or in a 
small group where unhurried discus- 
sion follows, is our best hope that 
such values will become part of the 
lives of boys and girls.” 

Heaton and Lewis (/) also stress 
the value of discussion when they tell 
us, “Teachers need to set up the 
learning situation in the classroom in 
such a way that there is discussion of 
the vicarious experience of books so 
that group appreciations and atti- 
tudes develop naturally. The oral 
reading of a story provides group 
shared experience. The discussion of 
a short story may provide an occasion 
for building group experience at a 
level where feelings as well as facts 
are comfortably shared.” 
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The importance of discussion was 
kept in mind when the exploratory 
one-group action research situation 
of this study was set up in an attempt 
to discover some effects of stories on 
the reduction of fears of some first- 
grade children. Data were secured 
by means of private individual inter- 
views of eighty children who were a 
cross-section group selected from 
regular first-grade classes. 

The experimental interview was 
developed in order to eliminate the 
reading factor and to provide an 
indirect means of revealing the 
presence of fears. Each child was 
asked, “If you had a wish, what 
would you wish?” “What do you like 
more than anything else in the 
world?” “Tell me what you do not 
like.” “Tell me about things that 
scare you, frighten you.” “Do you 
like night or day best?” The child 
responded to each question before 
the succeeding question was asked. 
In the group of eighty children, 
thirty-five indicated fear of the dark, 
and five indicated fear of dogs. No 
attempt was made to measure the 
intensity of the fear. 

The thirty-five children who had 
expressed fear of the dark were 
divided into five groups of seven 
children each. Then a different story 
(9, 10, 13, 16, 17) dealing positively 
with the dark was read once a week 
for five consecutive weeks to each of 
the groups of seven children. At the 
end of the five-week period each 
group had heard all five stories. 
There was an undirected discussion 
of each story immediately after the 
reading. It was a spontaneous shar- 





ing of personal experiences and of 
reactions to the story. The story and 
discussion period ordinarily lasted 
about twenty minutes. Similarl,} 
children who expressed fear of dog > 
were placed in one group and readf | 
and discussed five stories (/1, 12, 14 
15, 18). 

When the interviews were ref 
peated three months after the read-f 
ing of the last story it seemed tha} 
twenty-nine of the thirty-five chil-P 
dren had reduced fear of the dark.f 
and all five had reduced their fear of F 
dogs. An impartial judge, who is: 
speech and curriculum consultant 






























agreed with the results in an analysif p 
of the records of the interviews. rm 
In the protocols a striking chang) 

in feeling about the dark was ind-f n 
cated by the five pupils who hap 
expressed fear of ghosts. Four state(f a 
a preference for the night and of p 
liked the night equally as well as th) th 
day. Four children made specifi of 
reference to stories read, the reduc) th 
tion of fear apparently having bea) a 
consciously associated with the reat pst 
ing of the stories. A child who haf th 
stated, “I am afraid of the dark.!F th 
want the door open,” indicated 1 th 
the last interview that he was afrai wi 
of nothing. He said, “I like btf 
(night and day) best. I like the light} in 
off.” The response of another afte ca 
the reading of the stories was, “I lil dai 
to see the stars and hear the ows? me 
night,” and another, “I like nighf> cor 
best. I’m not afraid because I thi) boc 
about the nice black things like #f the 
the book” (16). pw 
Three of the five pupils who hf wit 
anc 
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change from a general fear of dogs 
to fear of, “some dogs,” “mean 
dogs.” One who had said, “Mother 
doesn’t like dogs so I don’t,” indi- 
cated a change when he responded 
after the reading, “I don’t like ele- 
phants, but I like all other animals.” 
One pupil who had expressed dislike 
and fear of dogs in the initial inter- 
view expressed neither dislike nor 
fear of them after the reading of the 
stories. In the final interview he ex- 
pressed a desire for a dog and said he 
liked dogs better than anything else! 

The number of children indicating 
a reduction of fear seems to be sur- 
prisingly high. What are the factors 
which have influenced the 
effectiveness of the stories? We do 
not presume to know the many fac- 
tors which influence human behavior 
and emotion at any one time. It is 
possible that a relearning took place, 
the thought of the feared animal or 
of darkness having been related to 
the pleasant experience with the 
animal or with darkness during the 
story reading or the group sharing of 
the stories. Also, a reinforcement of 
the pleasant experience took place in 
the group discussion of the stories 
with the children. 

The shared enthusiasm evidenced 
in group discussion seemed to aid in 


may 


| carrying acceptance of dogs or of 


darkness beyond the static phase of 


considered are careful selection of 
books and the limitations inherent in 
the interview technique. The rapport 
which the children had established 
with an understanding person is 
another important factor in the 


effectiveness of the stories. In a per- 
missive environment in which the 
child experiences encouragement, 
respect, praise, attention, and affec- 
tion, marked changes in behavior 
often take place. 

The mechanics of setting up this 
type of research in the classroom can 
be simple. A reading group provides 
an opportunity for the reading and 
discussion of stories treating some of 
the many concerns of the elementary 
school child. Stories involving prob- 
lems with new babies, with older 
brothers and sisters, of lack of pos- 
sessions, or of honesty may help to 
increase understanding, which in 
turn affect the child’s value system, 
influencing his choices and thus his 
behavior. 

The contribution to the discussion 
which the child makes is itself a 
creative act which gives him status 
with his peers and his teacher as well 
as an experience of kinship. 

Research will probably never ade- 
quately measure the results of these 
experiences, since exact measurement 
in the area of human emotions is 
difficult, if not impossible. However, 
the intuitive teacher can sense the 
increase in peace, security, and joy 
when such experiences are added 
to the other creative and satisfying 
ones which the curriculum provides. 
Sometimes, too, the teacher will note 
great gains in general school achieve- 
ment. 

Further exploration of this area 
might involve the use of control 
groups, stories being read to some of 
the children who had indicated fear, 
and not to others. Also, the effect of 
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stories not followed by discussion 
might be explored. 

Shrodes (7) predicts that, for 
economy of time, the use of literature 
as a projective technique may be 
preferred to existing projective tech- 
niques or clinical interviews. Litera- 
ture in the classroom may influence 
ideals, and also, properly used, may 
increase the emotional security of 
children. 

(The author is a speech therapist 
in the Contra Costa, California, 
County School Department. She 
worked on the study she reports at 
the University of California at 
Berkeley.) 
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Epiror’s COMMENT 


The experimentation __reportei 
here is unique. While bibliotherapy 
is often talked about, it is seldom pup 
to any real test. The results Msp 
Webster obtained were undoubtedif 
due to (1) the careful selection ¢ 
the books which were read, (2) th 
discussion which she carried on with 
the students, and (3) the sympath> 
and understanding which she poy 
vided for the children’s problems. ! 
seems unlikely that the reading ¢ 
the stories alone without discuss 
with a sympathetic teacher woul 
bring the results that Miss Webs 
obtained. 

Further experimentation in & 
area is badly needed. Experiment 
tion involving control groups wou! 
place the findings on a much firm 
basis, of course, as Miss Webst 
suggests.—T. C. 





Children Who Read Before Grade One 


by DOLORES DuRKIN 


— TRENDS in elementary 
education show a variety of 
“srowing edges” and even a few 
“bursting seams.” There appear to 
be steadily growing pressures to con- 
' sider the possible merits of teaching 
} reading to certain children before the 


“Nefe first grade. The most significant of 


_f these pressures originates in the 
| readily observable fact that today’s 


‘B four-and five-year-olds are becoming 


more and more sophisticated in their 
understanding of words and of read- 
| ing. There is also the equally ap- 
} parent fact that some of these chil- 
dren are learning to read before they 
enter grade one. 

Actually, if time were taken to 
') scrutinize the kind of world in which 
"® children are growing up today, 
H neither of the above observations 
would be unexpected. The child’s 
| world is filled with word stimuli in 


the form of highway signs and 


posters, labels on packaged and 
, canned goods, abundant supplies of 
| books, TV advertisements, mag- 
} azines, and newspapers. Children 
» find themselves literally surrounded 
by words and, what is more impor- 
tant, by words that have real mean- 
} ing and interest for them. 
One such look at the young child’s 
| world was taken by the writer in the 
Process of initiating a longitudinal 
| Study of 49 California children who 
lamed to read at home. These chil- 
p dren were reading at grade levels 
ranging from 1.5 to 4.6 when they 
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entered first grade. Because the study 
has been in progress for less than two 
years, its findings cannot be used now 
to assess the ultimate value of early 
ability in reading.* 

This paper is a description of the 
49 children being studied by the 
writer, with emphasis given to the 
kinds of factors which seemed espe- 
cially relevant to their early learning 
to read. In addition, three hypoth- 
eses are discussed. 


Subjects 


Because of the lack of prior re- 
search in this area of preschool read- 
ing ability, the design of the study 
was guided by questions which were 
very basic and general in nature. 
One central question was concerned 
with the relative frequency of early 
reading ability. 

As a way of selecting subjects a 
word identification test was individ- 
ually administered to the beginning 
first graders (N=5,103) in one city. 
Children repeating first grade, as well 
as a small number of children who 
had been given some instruction in 
reading during the latter part of 
kindergarten, were not tested. 

Following this procedure, 49 first- 
graders (29 girls and 20 boys) were 
identified as having some ability in 
reading prior to school instruction. 
Of these 49 children, 26 (53 per 


* Detailed findings from the first year of 
this study are to be published as a mono- 
graph by the University of California Press. 
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cent) were Caucasian, 12 (24 per 
cent) were Negro, and 11 (or 22 
per cent) were Oriental.* The Ori- 
ental background accounted for 
seven of the ten bilingual children. 
Family interview data concerned 
with socio-economic status indicated 
that seven of the children in the total 
group of 49 could be classified as 
upper-middle class, 15 as lower- 
middle class, 26 as upper-lower class, 
and one as lower-lower class. 
Intelligence test data, obtained 
from the Stanford-Binet in the 
second month of first grade, indi- 
cated IQ’s that varied from 91 to 
161, and MA’s that varied from 5.1 
to 10.7 years. The median IQ for the 
group was 121, and the median MA 


was 7.1 years. 
Progress in Reading 


Closely following the identification 
of subjects, and still within the first 
two weeks of first grade, standardized 
reading tests were administered. The 
scores ranged, according to grade 
norms, from 1.5 to 4.6, with a mean 
of 2.3. Reading tests administered at 
the end of the semester and again at 
the beginning and end of the summer 
vacation period showed encouraging 
gains in achievement. By this latter 
date, for example, the children’s 
grade scores varied from 2.3 to 7.1, 
while the mean score was 4.0. 


Relevant Factors in Early Learning 


That the 49 children in this study 


*It is interesting to compare this racial 
distribution with that of the population 
from which subjects were selected. ‘This was 
estimated to be 78 per cent Caucasian, 20 
per cent Negro, and 2 per cent Oriental. 


— 


constituted, in many ways, a ven 
heterogeneous group of boys and girk 
in no way overshadowed the fact that 
they also shared important individual f 
and family characteristics. It wa 
true, for example, that a wide rang 
of intellectual potential was found inf 
the group. But it was also true that f 
as described by parents and later by 
teachers, a majority of the children} 
had exceptionally good memories 

and ability to concentrate. : 

In addition, the majority were alyh 
described as being curious, conscier- 
tious, serious minded, persistent, and 
self-reliant. While these latter char-f 
acteristics may be seen as relatin 
more to personality than to inteli-f 
gence, they remain _nonetheles— 
obvious assets in the process of leam- 
ing to read, at home, or in school. fF 

A look at the families of the chi § 
dren in this study reveals othe> 
similarities and assets. One importat 
similarity was their high regard fof 
reading. As a result of this commo 
family pattern, all of the childrens 
the study had been read to regular § 
at home. In some instances this rea¢- 
ing began at the age of two. In alld 
these 49 families there was at les 
one person who took the time att 
had the patience to answer the chi: § 
dren’s questions about words aml 
about reading. And, according 
most of the parents, the questionitt 
was constant. 

Among the families coming fro 
the lower socio-economic levels thet 
was a tendency to see presch0 
ability in reading as the beginning? 
“better things to come.”’ In contra 
the upper-middle class _ paret 
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tended to show anxiety about the 
possibility of problems ensuing from 
early reading. This important differ- 
lence in parental attitude might 
account for the particular social class 
distribution found among subjects in 
B the study. 
Obviously, none of this speculation 
warrants the assertion that conscious 
Sattempts had been made to keep the 
upper-middle class subjects from 
learning to read early, and to pres- 
sure the other subjects into reading. 
Any such differentiation would be 
based on an artificial isolation of the 
E variable of social class status from 
other important observations. In all 
of the classes represented in this study 
there were curious children; there 
were parents who took the time to 
answer their questions; and there 
were older siblings who were both 
willing and able to teach interested 
brothers and sisters how to read. 


Emerging Hypotheses 


What do some of the findings re- 
ported above suggest to those who 
| might ultimately have responsibility 
'f for selecting children who would 
profit from reading instruction before 
j first grade. Comments will be re- 
. stricted to what the writer sees as 
| three hypotheses emerging from the 
} Study: 

1. Current intelligence tests are 
| seriously inadequate in identifying 
and measuring “what it takes” to 
learn to read. The fact that over one- 
: third of the children in this study 
BH had 10's of less than 110 would at 
least Suggest this test inadequacy, 
and would also suggest the existence 


of important intellectual factors or 
abilities not included in IQ’s. 

Here, Guilford’s noteworthy at- 
tempts (2, 3) to define the com- 
ponents of the human _ intellect 
become most relevant. Of special 
potential importance are his conten- 
tions concerning the existence of 
abilities to cognize figural, semantic, 
and symbolic units, and to perceive 
what he calls “auditory figures.” Any 
such abilities would have obvious 
and important implications for read- 
ing readiness tests as well as for 
intelligence testing. 

2. Particular kinds of personality 
characteristics are important assets 
in the process of learning to read. 
This hypothesis was also suggested 
by findings in the study, and it is one 
which, up to now, has not been given 
the research attention it rightfully 
merits. Researchers who have been 
concerned about retardation in read- 
ing have commonly focused their 
attention on personality maladjust- 
ment as an important factor in the 
retardation. But the researchers con- 
cerned with children who succeed in 
learning to read have almost com- 
pletely overlooked personality struc- 
ture as a contributing factor. Instead 
they have tended to concentrate their 
study on such areas as quality of 
experiential background, maturity in 
language development, ability to 
make visual and auditory discrimina- 
tions, and so on. 

Ultimately, probing in areas sug- 
gested by this second hypothesis 
ought to help in identifying those 
pre-first grade children who are 
“ready” to learn to read. Such study 
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might also add to our understanding 
of why certain children achieve well 
in some academic areas but not in 
others. 

3. A child’s perception of what it 
means to “read” affects his attitude 
toward learning to read and, conse- 
quently, affects his achievement. At- 
titudes toward a particular learning 
affect success in the learning. We 
have failed to make use of the prin- 
ciple inasmuch as little or nothing is 
known about the young child’s con- 
ception of what it means to learn to 
read. 

One child may view reading as a 
symbol of growing up, while another 
sees it as a kind of unwanted inde- 
pendence. One child sees it as a way 
of catching up or keeping up with 
older siblings, and for another child 
it is a way of identifying with parents. 
These are important kinds of differ- 
ences which may exist and which, in 
turn, have important implications 
for the task of identifying “ready” 
children. 

(The author is an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. This 
report came from a longitudinal 
study which she began in the 


Berkeley public schools while she was 
ai the University of California. She 
is continuing to follow up her sub- 
jects as much as possible. ) 
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Eprror’s COMMENT 


Great interest is currently bein 
shown in the early introduction of 
reading instruction. In a few com. 
munities this instruction is already 
under way in the kindergarten. Mis 
Durkin’s longitudinal study will pro 
vide some indication of the educa 
tional, personal, and social develop- 
ment of children who learn to read 
before grade one. Her study, o 
course, provides no information as to 
what the educational progress, per 
sonal or social development might bt 
of children who were given system- 
atic instruction in reading in the 
kindergarten. 

There is no question that o& 





tremely young children can be taughi 
certain aspects of reading, as wa 
demonstrated by Davidson in th 
1920’s. The question is not “Ca 


such teaching be done?” The impor f 
tant question is “What is the ed § 


cational value of this early instruc 
tion?’ —T. Cc. 
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Reading Methodology: 


Some Alternative Organizational Principles 


by RicHarD H. BLooMER 


ow GENERALLY accepted prin- 

ciples govern the organization of 
materials for teaching reading. If 
other principles were utilized, read- 
ing materials would be organized in 
a somewhat different manner. The 
present study selected some principles 
alternative to those currently used, 
organized a reading program derived 
from them, and tested this reading 
program against others currently 
in use. 

Word length and frequency of 
occurrence. Difficulty of reading 
words is presently measured largely 
in terms of frequency of occurrence, 
on the assumption that more familiar 
material is easier for the child to 
learn. However, a number of studies 
(1, 4, 9) have indicated that the 
relationship between learning diffi- 
culty and word length is considerably 
higher than the relationship between 
frequency of occurrence and reading 
difficulty. 

Size of learning unit. Some early 
perception studies indicated that 
more letters could be perceived at 
one exposure if the letters were com- 


} bined into words (3). Hence, read- 


ing is commonly taught with whole 
word exposure. But an experimental 
perception situation with respondents 
fully familiar with the word and its 
meaning is crucially different from 
an original-learning situation. Lyons 
(6) and Krueger (5) found learning 
efficiency related to complexity and 


size of unit to be learned: in a given 
number of trials greater numbers of 
small units can be learned. Therefore 
the present study employed letters 
rather than words as learning units. 
Response consistency. Transfer of 
training studies have indicated neg- 
ative transfer with two _ identical 
stimuli requiring different responses. 
Thus, with lack of phonetic consist- 
ency in the English language, the 
present study used Bloomfield’s sug- 
gestion: elimination of all but one 
sound per letter form for initial read- 
ing learning, then later systematic 
teaching of alternative sounds (2). 
Stimulus discriminability. Teach- 
ing children to learn to read words, 
Wiley (/0) found many errors to be 
confusions between letters similar in 
sound or shape. Because stimulus 
confusion in a learning situation is a 
function of stimulus similarity (7, 8), 
the present study organized each 
successive stimulus to be maximally 
discriminable from preceding ones. 
Repetition. Many investigators 
found repetitions necessary in the 
learning of complex stimuli, repeti- 
tion being the number of times a 
given word is repeated. In the present 
study, with the stimulus unit a letter, 
repetition meant occurrence of a 
letter in a meaningful word. 
Number of choices. With words 
as learning units, the number of 
choices a child has to make in rec- 
ognition is a direct function of the 
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number of words already learned. As 
the number of words learned in- 
creases, probability of error increases. 
Woolman (//) showed choice re- 
duction to lead to greater learning 
efficiency. The present study used 
single letters as stimulus units, limit- 
ing the number of possible choices to 
twenty-five, thus controlling the 
number of choices available to the 
child and reducing probability of 
error. Error probability was further 
reduced by presenting each succes- 
sive letter only after preceding letters 
were thoroughly learned. 

Application of these alternative 
principles led to a classroom adapta- 
tion of the Progressive Choice Meth- 
od outlined below.* 


Procedure 


Population. The four experimental 
and six control classes were in three 
central schools in communities of 
5,000 and 7,000 population. Pupils 
in two of the schools were randomly 
assigned classes; pupils in the third 
were alphabetically assigned. 

Teachers in the experiment. The 
experimental teachers averaged 5.0 
years of teaching and 12 graduate 
hours. The control teachers averaged 
7.8 years of teaching and 14.3 grad- 
uate hours. To control the factor of 
differential motivation of teachers to 
succeed, one experimental teacher 
was randomly selected by the prin- 

*The Progressive Choice Method of Dr. 
Myron Woolman, Human Resources Re- 
search Office, Washington, D. C., was de- 
veloped for individual readers. The present 
study is an experimental test of the author’s 
classroom adaptation. The result is neither 


phonics nor “look and say” though both 
techniques are emploved. 
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cipal and the experimenter. Th g 
other three were volunteers. No sig.f |, 
nificant difference appeared in find Br 
test scores of the experimentdf q; 
teachers. 

Each control teacher was awarf m 
of the experiment and that compara F ye 
tive measurements would be madedf cl, 
her class at the year’s end. Each yj 
taught with the program she half ea 
customarily used. No significant diff bo 
ferences appeared in final test score> re; 
of the control teachers, indicating} tio 
equivalent performance levels inf sp 
control classes. up 

The method. Experimental teach} pe 
ers taught from a specially prepared f rea 
mimeographed workbook systemaf 
ically presenting the Progressi— Re 
Choice Method. Twenty-five work F me 
book units were followed by a reade > we 
with twenty phonetically consistet} Jur 
stories. Each workbook unit pref Tes 
sented a letter in isolation with bf Re: 
most frequent sound, followed bf All 
words made of any _previouiif init 
learned letters and the unit lett} fror 
Words were combined into meaning § ana 
ful phrases; special exercises taught , 
discrimination between the unit lete > “* 
and previously learned letters similaf Ih 
in shape or sound. cont 

When all letters and their mf forn 
frequent sounds were learned, t§ Aver 
children began the phonetically cof men; 
sistent readers, readability controll worc 
by word length. Average time P°— ‘nce 
day for teaching reading was 9B Srap: 
proximately an hour and a half. OF ing, ; 
completion of method material, fF Re 
perimental teachers used a ba#— ‘ore 
reader supplied by the school, whic the 
all children in the experimen favor 
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groups finished by the year’s end. 
Individual reading in supplemental 
readers followed the experimental 
course of study. 

Control teachers used basal reader 
material they had used the previous 
year, which all but one followed 
closely. The other used an indi- 
vidualized reading approach where 
each child worked with a different 
book. The amount of time spent in 
reading was at the teacher’s discre- 
tion; each control teacher reported 
spending considerable time with 
upper and middle groups in inde- 
pendent reading of supplemental 
readers. 

Tests. Initially Gates’ Reading 
Readiness Test was given to experi- 
mental and control classes the last 
week in September. Final tests in 
June were Gates’ Primary Reading 
Tests for Word Recognition, Sentence 
Reading, and Paragraph Reading. 


| All pupils who had not taken both 


initial and final tests were excluded 
from the study. Data were treated by 
analysis of co-variance. 


| Results 


In no case was any mean of any 
control class superior to mean per- 
formance of any experimental class. 
Average superiority of the experi- 
mental group was 4.3 months in 


| word recognition, 3.4 months in sen- 


tence reading, 2.9 months in para- 
graph reading, and in average read- 
ing, 3.4 months. 

Reading readiness. Readiness 
sores for the two groups were not 
the same. The advantage was in 
favor of the experimental group, the 


difference significant beyond the .01 
level. When readiness was held con- 
stant by analysis of co-variance (in 
other words, when the experimental 
and control groups were made equal 
in readiness scores by a statistical 
procedure) the experimental group 
was superior to the control group in 
word recognition, sentence reading, 
and reading average. Difference be- 
tween experimental and_ control 
groups in paragraph reading can be 
seen as a function of difference in 
readiness scores. 

After the seventeen-week experi- 
mental program, the experimental 
pupils were grouped and given their 
basal reader materials. At this time 
the pupils were largely able to read 
independently; hence preparation 
time for each story was lessened con- 
siderably. Words which they could 
not figure out with their phonetic 
skills were necessarily taught by sight, 
and a small amount of time was 
spent on meanings of words not pre- 
viously encountered. 

The pupils completed the first year 
of their basal reading program, in- 
cluding pre-primer, primer, and 
reader, in less than half the time 
normally required. The fastest chil- 
dren read and discussed all the stories 
in approximately two and one-half 
months, and the slowest children in 
approximately four and _ one-half 
months. All experimental pupils had 
completed all the basal reader mate- 
rial by final testing. Most read num- 
bers of supplementary books as well. 
In essence, these children not only 
learned to read better, but covered 
material more efficiently. 
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Discussion 


When educators selected fre- 
quency of occurrence in preference 
to word length as a technique for 
grading word difficulty, one deciding 
factor was the problem of meaning. 
Use of frequency, the assumption 
was, would not only insure that the 
child would probably understand the 
words to a greater extent than less 
frequent words, but also insure him 
the words he needed for communica- 
tion in our society. At that time, the 
1920’s and °30’s, children were not 
exposed continually from birth to 
mass communication media. 

The present-day child very prob- 
ably understands more words and 
has greater language facility than 
preceding generations. Hence, the 
problems of sufficient under:‘anding 
background to learn to read and of 
ability to communicate have been 
mitigated by radio and television. 
With the contemporary child empha- 
sis may more rightly be put upon 
concept expansion. Word length 
then becomes a more reasonable cri- 
terion of word difficulty. 

Word length relates somewhat to 
familiarity as measured by frequency 
of occurrence. Many words the child 
meets will be familiar, frequent 
words, but a proportion of short 
words are relatively infrequent, and 
learning them will serve to expand 
understanding of new concepts. 

Other alternative principles em- 
ployed in the present study are each 
dependent upon the initial decision 
to use word length instead of fre- 
quency of occurrence. When fre- 
quency is the difficulty criterion, the 





Seal 


word rather than the letter must of § 


necessity be the smallest teachable 
unit. Further, maximizing discrini- 
nability between words becomes com. 
plicated and difficult with a limited 
frequency range. When words con- 
bine into meaningful sentences and 
phrases, discriminability must break 
down in favor of language patterns. 
Similarly, repetitions must be of 
words, permitting little variability in 
early reading material. When the 
letter is the unit, the period of low 
variability is not as prolonged. 

Phonetic consistency may be ap- 
plied when frequency is the difficulty 
criterion, but emphasis on the whole 
word repetition makes it a concept 
of little obvious merit. 

The present study does not reveal 
the specific contribution of each prin- 





ciple to reading efficiency. Further 
effects of the experimental program 
upon pupils’ future reading succes, 
both in continuation of the exper: 
mental method and in traditiond 
methods, must be determined. Impl: 
cations of the experiment are clear: 
if alternative organizational princ- 
ples produce more efficient reading 
learning, then current reading teach- 
ing should be re-evaluated in the 
light of the modern child’s languagt 
experiences. Using concepts of sti 
ulus organization not now custom 
arily applied to reading material ma 
profitably produce a more efficiet! 
reading teaching technique than tha 
currently in use. 

(Dr. Bloomer has been since 195 
at the State University College 4 
Education in Geneseo, New Yot, 
where he is an Associate Professot of 
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ft — Education and Director of the Edu- 
lef cational Clinic. ) 
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Epiror’s COMMENT ; 


The research reported here illus- 
trates clearly that students can be 
taught to read at the beginning 
stages with a variety of approaches. 
The question to be answered is which 
of the many methods, or as Bloomer 
suggests, alternative organizational 
principles, should be utilized in be- 
ginning reading. 

In evaluating this study, it should 
be kept in mind that three of the four 
teachers in the experimental group 
volunteered their services and that 
no attempt was made to equalize the 
time spent in reading instruction in 
the experimental and control groups. 
While a number of changes were 
made in the customary beginning 
reading program in the experimental 
classrooms, because of the design of 
the experiment the results may be 
assigned to any one or a combination 
of factors which were altered in the 





nd Beginner,” Journal of Educational Re- 

ling search, 17 (1928) , 278-89. study.—T. Cc. 
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by JoHN R. BorMUTH AND CLEATuS C. AKER 


ACHISTOSCOPIG DEVICES were 

first used as teaching aids during 
World War II, when the instrument 
was borrowed from the psychology 
laboratory to aid in training men for 
aircraft identification. The decrease 
in perception time for aircraft identi- 
fication suggested that perhaps the 
visual perception required in reading 
might be improved by using the 
device. 

Research concerning the effective- 
ness of tachistoscopic training has 
produced extreme reactions, ranging 
from unqualified approval to decla- 
rations of total ineffectiveness. Criti- 
cal study of the research indicates 
that these differences may be the 
result of incomplete control of vari- 
ables important to the reading pro- 
cess. In this research little attempt 
has been made to control other fac- 
tors in order to isolate the effects of 
tachistoscopic training. The research 
also seems to neglect the idea that 
perception is increased through the 
use of meaningful materials, for the 
materials projected tachistoscopically 
have often been meaningless. 

Renshaw (5) found that speed of 
perception and span of perception of 
adults could be increased by use of a 
tachistoscope, along with an increase 
in reading rate. Adams (/) found 
that with tachistoscopic training 
fifth-grade pupils increased their 
reading rate up to more than 200 
words per minute with accompany- 
ing gains in comprehension. Dumler 
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(2) found that college students 
trained with a tachistoscope and 
reading accelerators made a signif- 
icant and permanent gain in rate 
of reading. 

Maclatchy (3) reported that use 
of a tachistoscope in primary grades 
resulted in improved reading, num- 
ber work, range, quickness, and 
accuracy of observation, and that 
children could be taught to see whole 
phrases, thoughts, or sentences at one f 
fixation. None of these studies at- 
tempted to control the variables of 
sex, age, visual acuity, intelligence, 
or reading ability, and they tended 
to overlook the fact that motivation 
is a prime factor in all learning. 

Some experimental studies have 
shown the tachistoscope to be in 
effective as a tool in the development 
of increased reading speed. Amon; 
these are the studies of Smith and 
Smith (6) and Marvel (4). Marvel’ 
work emphasized motivation but § 
failed to control the materials used. 

The authors in the experimen! 
reported here have attempted to 
answer these questions: (1) Is the 
tachistoscope effective as a means 
increasing rate of reading? (2) Can 
comprehension be maintained or itt 
proved as reading rate is improved’ 
(3) Can vocabulary be increase! 
through tachistoscopic _ training’ F 
Analysis of existing research reveaS 
this study to be unique in that th f 
variables of instructional materiak 
vocabulary presentation, sex, 4 
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intelligence, visual acuity, motiva- 
tion, and initial reading ability were 
controlled, and that tachistoscopical- 
ly projected materials were meaning- 
ful phrases. 

The four sixth-grade classes of the 
two public elementary schools in 
Munster, Indiana, served as subjects 
for this experiment. One class from 
each school was selected for the 
experimental group in order to assure 
a similarity of socio-economic status. 
The remaining two classes were held 
as control subjects. Two of the four 
teachers involved had previous ex- 
perience with the program. One was 
assigned to the control and one to the 
experimental group. The other two 
teachers, having had no experience 
with any phase of the program, were 
assigned to opposite groups. Thus 
some degree of balance in teaching 
skill was achieved. 

Reading instruction was given at 
the same hour each day, and equal 
time was given to each group. In- 
struction was equated in the follow- 
ing ways: (1) Each group was 
assigned twenty speed and compre- 
hension exercises from the Science 
Research Associates Better Reading 
Series, Book I. These exercises were 
given weekly during the twenty-week 
period of the program. Each exercise 
consisted of a 1,350-word story fol- 
lowed by a twenty-item multiple- 
choice test as a check on comprehen- 
sion. Subjects were instructed to read 
as rapidly as they could and main- 
tain understanding. Upon comple- 
lion of the reading the subject noted 
the elapsed time. He then turned to 
the comprehension test and answered 


the questions without further refer- 
ence to the text. The elapsed time 
was converted to reading rate in 
words per minute. The tests were 
scored, and a corrected reading rate 
was obtained by multiplying the raw 
reading rate by the per cent of com- 
prehension. Subjects were urged to 
experiment on certain tests, but they 
were continually reminded not to 
unduly sacrifice comprehension for 
speed. (2) Each subject maintained 
an individual graph showing his 
progress in reading rate and compre- 
hension as measured by the SRA 
exercises. (3) Each group worked on 
two comprehension and vocabulary 
exercises each week based on the 
regular basic sixth-grade readers. 
These teacher-constructed exercises 
were used uniformly throughout both 
groups. (4) Each group was urged 
by its teacher to achieve greater read- 
ing rate and comprehension. 

The experimental group was given 
two exercises per week with a tachis- 
toscope. The exercises consisted of 
flashing phrases of from three to five 
words on a screen. Society for Visual 
Education’s Intermediate Graded 
Word Phrases, Levels E and F, 
Groups 1 to 16, and Level G, Groups 
1 to 8, were used. Each group con- 
sisted of 25 meaningful phrases. Each 
phrase was written by the subject as 
he viewed it, and his answer was 
checked for accuracy. When the 
subject achieved accurate perception 
at one rate of viewing, he was ad- 
vanced to a group viewing at the 
next faster rate. The device used for 
tachistoscopic projection was the 
SVE Speed-i-o-Scope. Its shutter 
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speed was adjustable to intervals of 
1, .5, .2, .1, .04, .02, and .01 second. 
At the beginning of each week, and 
prior to the tachistoscopic exercises, 
the experimental groups were given 
a vocabulary matching exercise uti- 
lizing the more difficult words to be 
found in the tachistoscopic exercises 
for the week. 

The control group received no 
tachistoscopic training. To equate 
vocabulary training in the groups, 
the control group was given the vo- 
cabulary exercises described above 
plus a printed list of the phrases con- 
tained in the tachistoscopic exercises. 
The phrases were written into mean- 
ingful sentences by the subjects. To 
further equate the instruction of the 
groups, all other elements of reading 
instruction were held as nearly iden- 
tical as possible. 

All subjects were given the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, Form Am, and 
the SRA Primary Mental Abilities 
Test during the week prior to the 
initiation of the program. Form Bm 
of the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
served as the posttest. It was dis- 
covered, however, that the Iowa tests 
had limitations: (1) Many pupils 
achieved maximum scores on the rate 
section of the posttest, limiting the 
basis for comparing groups. (2) All 
sections of the Iowa tests are timed. 
Any increase in reading rate would 
tend to increase the number of cor- 
rect responses in other sections of 
the test. 

In order to insure that the groups 
to be compared were matched to the 
highest possible degree, the following 
steps were taken: (1) All subjects 





were given the Keystone Telebinocu. 
lar vision test, and those evidencing 
visual difficulty were eliminated from 
the study. (2) No pupil who had 
been retained or double-promoted 
was used as a subject, thus assuring 
a high degree of homogeneity of age. 
(3) The final groups were chosen 
by pairs matched on the basis of sex 
and intelligence. In order to forma 
pair, the subjects had to be of the 


same sex and within five percentile > 


points of each other in intelligence 
test scores. Using this procedure, 39 
matched pairs were selected. (4) 
Finally, scores achieved on the rate, 
comprehension, and vocabulary sec- 
tions of the pretest were examined to 
discover if any differences existed in 
those areas. 





The groups initially matched by 
pairs on the basis of intelligence and 
sex were examined further for 
equality of their group mean stand 
ard scores on the SRA Primary 
Mental Abilities Test and Form Am 
of the Iowa Silent Reading Te 
(Table I). The number of cases wa | 
deemed sufficient to justify use of the 
critical ratio rather than the slightl 
more severe t-ratio. It was concluded 
that no significant differences existe! 
between the groups. 

Data gathered in the administre f 
tion of form Bm at the end of the 
twenty-week experimental _ peri 
were analyzed to discover if trainint 
with a tachistoscope using meaninf 
ful word groupings increased rate d 
reading over the amount achieved 
by other motivated practice usit 
essentially the same materials. Th 
results are presented in Table II. 
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TABLE I 


Scores OF Iowa SILENT READING TEST 
AND PERCENTILE ScoRES OF SRA Primary MENTAL ABILITIES TEST 

















Control Experimental SE 
Test Mean SD Mean SD Diff. diff. CR. 
Rate 153.65 18.10 151.75 17.40 1.90 4.02 AT 
Comp. 150.15 18.48 15227 = 17.44 2.12 4.98 A2 
Vocab. 155.85 18.10 154.55 15.10 1.30 3.81 34 
PMA 69.70 26.40 69.45 26.90 25 6.08 04 
Tas_e II 
STANDARD SCORES OF IOWA SILENT READING TEST, Form Bm (PostTEsT) 
Control Experimental SE 
Test Mean SD Mean SD Diff. diff. C.R. 
Rate 181.43 20.85 183.65 23.35 2.22 4.46 50 
Comp. 159.70 20.25 162.58 15.21 2.88 4.22 68 
Vocab. 161.70 17.35 164.68 14.30 2.98 2.44 1.21 





As in the matching procedure, the 
comprehension scores were arrived 
at by grouping the means and stand- 
ard deviations on the Sentence 
Meaning, Paragraph Comprehen- 
sion, and Comprehension subtests. 

The data contained in Table II 
show that there were only chance 
differences between the groups in 
comprehension, rate and vocabulary. 
However, two conditions obtain 
which make it impossible to conclude 
that the experimental training pro- 
duced no effect. First, it may be 
noted from the data that the experi- 
mental group gained 4.12 standard 
score points more in rate than did the 
control group from the pretest to the 
posttest. Secondly, thirteen subjects 
in the experimental group and only 
seven in the control group attained 
maximum scores on the rate test. 

It is likely, then, that the experi- 
mental group’s mean would have 
been higher had a longer test been 
used. Thus, it is possible to argue 


from the data that a significant dif- 
ference would have been found had 
the initial difference been taken into 
account and a more adequate test of 
rate been used. The authors agree 
that this may be the case and worth 
exploring for theoretical reasons. 
They doubt, however, that the size 
of this difference has sufficient prac- 
tical significance to warrant expend- 
iture of funds to include tachisto- 
scopic training as a regular part of a 
reading program. 


(John R. Bormuth is a school 
principal in the Metropolitan School 
District of Calumet Township, Lake 
County, Indiana. Co-author Cleatus 
C. Aker is a principal in the Munster, 
Indiana, Public Schools.) 
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Eprror’s COMMENT 


Bormuth and Aker take a refresh- 
ingly rational approach to the testing 
of mechanical devices in the teaching 
of reading. At the present time, with 
the public’s fancy taken with me- 
chanical devices for teaching, there 
is a special need for the profession to f 
maintain an open-minded but at the 
same time a critical and questioning 
attitude toward the use of these 
mechanical devices.—T. c. 


College English, 20 (Feb., 1959) , 242-244. 








LIST YOUR RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


For several years the research column of THE READING TEACHER 
included annotations of research in progress by members of IRA. 
A number of members of the association have expressed interest in 
seeing such a list continued, but it is recognized that the full 
annotated list can monopolize the space usually devoted to reviews 
of published research. This problem will grow more acute as 
membership increases. 

The following procedure will instead be followed: If you have 
research in progress, please submit a brief description of your study, 
together with your name and address, to the editor of this column. 
As in former years, your reports should be limited to current studies 
before publication, so the list will actually reflect trends in new 
research rather than duplicate other bibliographies. Arrangements 
have been made to have the total list, with annotations, duplicated 
and distributed to any member requesting a copy, on payment of 
the postage and handling cost. Announcement of the availability of 
the list will be made in a later issue of the magazine. Please submit 
your summary by February 1, 1961, so the list can be ready before 
the end of the school year. 

Send your summary to: Agatha Townsend, R.D. 2, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania. 
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The Vocabulary in Primary Arithmetic Texts 


by JAMES F. KERFOOT 


oa OF THE problems which pri- 
mary teachers face in teaching 
arithmetic is that of adjusting in- 
struction to the reading difficulty of 
the materials. a teacher 
help a poor reader with the vocabu- 
lary he will meet in arithmetic? Are 
some words used so consistently in 
current that 
they can be anticipated? Can a list of 
words be compiled which will pro- 
vide the teacher with a guide to the 
difficulty of the arithmetic vocabu- 
lary that his class is likely to meet? 

In view of the above problem and 
in response to these questions, arith- 
metic word lists were compiled for 
the first and second grades. Six cur- 
rent arithmetic textbook series were 
examined at each of these grade 
levels to answer the following two 
questions: (1) Which words appear 
so frequently and in a sufficient num- 
ber of textbooks that they might be 
considered basic? (2) How can the 
relative difficulty of these basic words 
be determined? 


How can 


arithmetic materials 


Selection of Words 


Every word appearing in each of 
the arithmetic recorded 
and counted to provide the number 
of different words at each grade level 
and the frequency with which these 
different words occur. From this data 
a list of words which occur com- 
monly and frequently was developed 
for each grade level. To be included 


in the lists a word had to meet two 


texts was 


criteria: (1) occurrence in at least 
three of the six textbooks examined, 
and (2) total frequency of ten or 
above. 

Appearance of a word in only one 
or two texts did not suggest that the 
word was important. Although the 
choice of a frequency of ten as a 
criterion is somewhat arbitrary, any 
word which appears fewer than ten 
times represents less than one tenth 
of one per cent of the total number 
of running words for that grade 
level. Words which constitute such a 
percentage of the running. 
words cannot reasonably be con- 
sidered basic. 

The following rules were observed 
in deciding which word variants 
were counted as separate words: 

1. Words forming the plural other 
than by adding s were listed as new 
words. 

2. Words forming a possessive by 
adding ’s or s’ were counted as new 
words. 

3. Words that contain a_hy- 
phen were separated and counted 
separately. 

4. Words with a common root, 
but with variant endings, such as er, 
ed, ing, were counted as separate 


small 


words. 


Vocabulary Difficulty 


To determine vocabulary diffi- 
culty, each word in the arithmetic 
word list was checked with two lists 
of words considered easy for children. 
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The lists used for this comparison are 
the Dale List of 769 Easy Words and 
the revised Gates List of Vocabulary 
for the Primary Grades: * 

In the basic arithmetic word lists 
which follow, the words are keyed to 
indicate their appearance in the Dale 
and Gates lists. Words appearing in 
the Dale list are marked D. Words 
appearing in the first five hundred 
words of the Gates list are marked 
G-1; words appearing in the second, 
third, and fourth grouping in the 
Gates list are marked G-2, G-3, and 
G-4 respectively. These markings 
give a rough estimate of the difficulty 
of the words. 


First-Grade Basic List 


The first-grade basic list has a total 
of 49 words which occur ten or more 
times and appear in at least three 
textbooks at the first-grade level. All 
the words occur in either the Gates 
or Dale list. 


many (D,G-1) 
more (D,G-2) 


nine (D,G-1) 
number (D, G-3) 


o'clock (G-2) 
one (D, G-1) 


see (D,G-1) 
seven (D, G-1) 
show (D,G-1) 
six (D, G-1) 


Second-Grade Basic List 


At the second-grade ievel a list of 
370 words was developed which 
occur ten or more times and appear 
in at least three of the six textbook 
examined. Sixty-two of these words, 
or 17 per cent, do not appear on 
either the Gates or Dale list. (Gates 
suggests that words with variant end- 
ings, such as ing, er, and ed, may lk 
used interchangeably with the roo 
words. In this study, words with 


—— 


take (D,G-1) 
tell (D,G-1) 
ten (D,G-1) 
the (D, G-1) 
there (D, G-1) 
three (D, G-1) 
to (D,G-1) 
two (D,G-1) 


we (D,G-1) 
write (D, G-1) 


you (D,G-1) 





variant endings are counted sep 
arately.) Words not on either Is 
may require special attention by the 
teacher. Eighteen words on this lis 


a (D, G-1) 

all (D,G-1) 
and (D,G-1) 
are (D,G-1) 
away (D,G-1) 


ball (D, G-1) 
black (D,G-1) 
boat (D, G-1) 
boy (D,G-1) 
by (D,G-1) 


cent (D, G-1) 
children (D,G-1) 
count (D,G-1) 


dog (D,G-1) 
draw (D,G-1) 





eight (D, G-1) 


find (D,G-1) 
first (D, G-1) ) 
five (D,G-1) 

four (D, G-1) 
from (D,G-1) 


girl (D,G-1) 
has (D, G-1) 
hat (D, G-1) 
how (D,G-1) 


in (D,G-1) 
is (D, G-1) 


left (D, G-1) 


*Edgar Dale, “Comparison of the Word 


are proper nouns, and proper noun 
are excluded from both the Gate } 
and Dale lists. Since many of thes 
proper nouns may well be familiar to 
the children, the list may be less diff: 
cult than is suggested by the numbe 
which do not occur on either the 
Gates or Dale list. 


a (D, G-1) 
about (D, G-1) 


answer (D,G-1) 
apple (D, G-1) 


above (D, G-2) are (D,G-1) 
add (G-3) around (D, G-1) 
adding as (D, G-1l) 
addition ask (D,G-1) 
after (D, G-1) at (D,G-1) 
airplane (G-2) ate (G-1) 





Lists,” Educational Research Bulletin, 10 
(Dec., 1931) , 484-489, and Arthur I, Gates, 
A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary 
Grades, Revised. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Unt- 
versity, 1935. 


all (D,G-1) 

an (D,G-1) 

and (D,G-1) 
animal (D,G-1) 
Ann 

another (D, G-1) 


away (D,G-1) 


baby (D, G-1) 
back (D, G-1) 
ball (D, G-1) 
balloon (G-1) 


t of 
lich 
year 
Oks 
rds, 

on 
ates 
nd- 
y be 
[root 
with 
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bank (D, G-2 


bar 
barn (G-1) 
be (D, G-1) 


bead (G-3) 
bear (D, G-1) 
below (G-2) 
Betty 

between (D, G-2) 
big (D, G-1) 
Bill 

bird (D, G-1) 
black (D, G-1) 
block (G-2) 
blue (D, G-1) 
boat (D,G-1) 
Bob 

book (D, G-1) 
both (D, G-1) 
bought (G-2) 
box (D, G-1) 
boxes 

boy (D, G-1) 
brown (D, G-1) 
but (D, G-1) 
buy (D, G-1) 
by (D, G-1) 


cake (D, G-1) 
called 

came (D,G-1) 
can (D, G-1) 
candy (G-1) 

car (D,G-1) 
card (G-2) 

cat (G-1) 

caught (G-2) 
cent (D,G-1) 
chair (D, G-1) 
change (DD, G-2) 
chicken (G-1) 
child (D, G-1) 
children (D, G-1) 
circus (G-2 

clock (D, G-1) 
clown (G-2) 

coat (D, G-1) 
color (D,G-1) 
come (D,G-1) 
cone 

cookies 

cost (D, G-3) 
count (D,G-] 
counted 
counting 
cover (1), G-2) 
cow (D, G-1) 
Cream (G-3) 
cross (I), G-2) 
cup (D, G-1) 
cut (D,G-1) 


day (D,G-1) 
Dick 


did (D, G-1) 
dime 

do (D,G-1) 
does (D,G-1) 
dog (D, G-1) 
doll (G-1) 
dollar (G-2) 
dot (G-3) 
down (D,G-1) 
dozen (G-3) 
draw (D, G-1) 
dresses 

duck (G-1) 


each (D, G-1) 
eat (D, G-1) 
eating 

egg (D,G-1) 
eight (D, G-1) 
elephant (G-1) 
eleven (G-3) 
equal 


fact (G-3) 
father (D,G-1) 
fifteen 

fifth 

fill (D, G-1) 
find (D, G-1) 
finding 

first (D, G-1) 
fish (D, G-1) 
five (D,G-1) 
flower (D, G-1) 
for (D,G-1) 
found (D,G-1) 
four (D, G-1) 
fourth (G-3) 
Friday (G-4) 
frog (G-2) 
from (D,G-1) 


game (D,G-1l) 
garden (D, G-1) 
gave (1), G-1) 
get (ID, G-1) 
girl (D,G-1) 
give (D,G-1) 
glasses 

go (D, G-1) 
gone (I), G-2) 
got (D, G-1) 
green (D,G-1) 
ground (D,G-1) 
group 


had (D,G-1) 
half (D, G-2) 
halves 

hand (D,G-1) 
has (D, G-l) 

hat (D,G-1) 

have (D, G-1) 
he (D, G-l) 


help (D,G-1) 
her (D,G-1) 
here (D, G-1) 
hill (D, G-1) 
him (D, G-1) 
his (D, G-1) 
hold (D, G-1) 
horse (D, G-1) 
house (D,G-1) 
how (D,G-1) 


hundred (D, G-2 


I (D, G-1) 

if (D, G-1) 
in (D, G-1) 
inches 

into (D,G-1) 
is (D, G-1) 

it (D, G-1) 


Jack 

Jack’s 

jacks 

Jane 

Jim 

Joe 

John 
jumped 

just (D,G-1) 


kitten (G-1) 
know (D,G-1) 


last (D, G-2) 
learning 
leaves (D,G-1) 
left (D,G-1) 
less (G-3) 
letter (D, G-1) 
like (D, G-1) 
line (D, G-2) 
little (D,G-1) 
long (D,G-1) 
look (D, G-1) 
lost (D, G-1) 


made (D, G-1) 
make (D, G-1) 
man (D,G-1) 
many (D,G-1) 
marble (G-3) 
Mary 

May (D, G-4) 
means (D,G-2) 


measure (D,G-3) 


milk (D, G-1) 
minute (D,G-2) 
missing 
Monday (G-3) 
money (D,G-1) 
monkey (G-1) 
more (D, G-2) 
most (D, G-2) 
mother (D, G-1) 








much (D,G-1) 
must (D, G-1) 


name (D,G-1) 
Nan 

need (D, G-2) 
needed 

new (D,G-1) 
next (D, G-1) 
nickel (G-2) 
nine (D,G-1) 
no (D, G-1) 
not (D, G-1) 
now (D,G-1) 
number (D,G-3) 


o'clock (G-2) 
of (D, G-1) 
on (D,G-1) 
one (D,G-1) 
only (D, G-1) 
or (D, G-1) 
orange (G-2) 
other (D, G-1) 
out (D,G-1) 
over (D, G-1) 


page (D, G-2) 
pair (D, G-3) 
paper (D, G-1) 
part (D, G-3) 
party (D,G-1) 
past (G-3) 
pen (D, G-2) 
pencil (G-2) 
pennies 

pet (G-1) 
picture (D, G-1) 
pie (G-1) 
piece (D, G-2) 
pig (G-1) 

vint 

place (D,G-1) 
plant (D, G-1) 
play (D,G-1) 
playing 

point (D, G-2) 
ponies 

pound (D, G-3) 
problem 

put (D, G-1) 


quart (G-4) 
quarter (D) 
question (G-3) 


rabbit (G-1) 

ran (D,G-1) 

read (D,G-1) 
reading 

red (D,G-1) 

ride (D, G-1) 
right (D, G-1) 
ring (D, G-1) 
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rose (D, G-2) 
row (D,G-2) 
Ruth 


said (D, G-1) 
same (D,G-2 
saw (D,G-1) 
say (D,G-1) 
school (D, G-1) 
second (D,G-2) 
see (D,G-1) 
seven (D,G-1) 
she (D, G-1) 
short (D, G-2) 
show (D,G-1) 
sign (D, G-2) 
six (D, G-1) 
sixth 

snowball (G-3) 
so (D,G-1) 
sold (D, G-2) 
some (D,G-1) 
spent 

squirrel (G-1) 
stamp (G-3) 
stick (D, G-1) 
store (D, G-1) 


stories 

story (D, G-1) 
subtract 
subtracting 
subtraction 
Sue 

sum 


table (D,G-1) 
take (D,G-1) 
tall (D, G-2) 
Ted 

tell (D,G-1) 
ten (D,G-1) 
than (D, G-1) 
that (D, G-1) 
the (D, G-1) 
their (D,G-1) 
them (D,G-1) 
then (D, G-1) 
there (D, G-1) 
these (D, G-1) 
they (D, G-1) 
thing (D,G-1) 
think (D, G-1) 
thinking 
third (G-3) 
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this (D, G-1) 
three (D,G-1) 
time (D,G-1) 
to (D, G-1) 
today (D,G-1) 


together (D, G-1) 


Tom 

‘Tom's 

took (D, G-1) 
top (D, G-1) 
toy (G-1) 

tree (D, G-1) 
truck (G-3) 
‘Tuesday (G-4) 
twelve (D, G-2) 
twenty (D, G-2) 
two (D, G-1) 


under (D, G-1) 
up (D, G-1) 
use (D, G-1) 
used 

using 


wagon (G-2 
want (D,G-1) 
wanted 


was (D, G-1) 
water (D, G-1) 
way (D,G-1) 
we (D,G-1) 
went (D,G-1) 
Wednesday (G-4) 
weigh (G-4) 
were (D,G-1) 
what (D,G-2) 
when (D, G-1) 
which (D, G-1) 
white (D, G-1) 
who (D,G-1) 
whole (D, G-3) 
will (D, G-1) 
with (D, G-1) 
word (D, G-2 
work (D, G-1) 
working 

write (D,G-1) 
writing 

wrote (G-3) 


yellow (D, G-l) 
ves (D, G-1) 
vou (D,G-1) 
vour (D,G-1) 


Using the Word Lists 


The above lists of words are those 
which children are likely to meet in 
arithmetic in the first and second 
grades. If the teacher knows in ad- 
vance what vocabulary is needed for 
comprehension in arithmetic, pro- 
vision can be made for introduction 
of those words which are not yet part 
of the children’s reading vocabulary. 

While such lists may be helpful in 
bringing expected vocabulary to the 
teachers attention, he must, of course, 
be alert to the vocabulary problems 
which are peculiar to the materials 
he is using. Reading difficulty in- 
volves more than vocabulary, but in- 
struction in anticipated vocabulary 
may reduce the reading problem and 
may thus contribute to the under- 
standing of arithmetic concepts. 

(The author is an Instructor in 
the College of Education in the Un- 
versity of Minnesota. He specializes 


in reading and reading research.) 
Epitor’s COMMENT 

Many primary teachers find that 
materials for the content areas art 
difficult because the children have 
problems with both meaning and 
reading vocabulary. Kerfoot’s Bast 
Arithmetic Word Lists for First and 
Second Grade may aid in meeting 
vocabulary problems in arithmetic 

The use of any general vocabulan 
list must be adjusted to the previou' 
learnings of the students and the 
specific material being used, as the 
author points out. If arithmetic 
well taught, the meaning and read- 
ing vocabulary will be developed # 
arithmetic concepts are built. 

While many common words— 
such as left, show, and find appea! 
in Kerfoot’s basic list, these word 
have special meanings in arithmett 
and will require careful attention } 
the teacher.—T. c. 
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by ROBERT WAYNE CLARK 


ager IN THE secondary schools 


is still unexplored territory. 
Guideposts of research are almost 
non-existent and the _ secondary- 


school faculty that breaks ground in 
the field of reading is indeed pioneer- 
ing. These are the openingsentences 
of an article by Dr. Margaret J. 
Early, Syracuse University, in THE 
ReaDING TEACHER, April, 1960. 

If the word explore is used in a 
sense implying controlled scientific 
investigation, then, so far as we 
know, the writer of that article was 
and is correct in saying that the field 
is unexplored. But, if the allusion to 
breaking ground may be taken in 
sufficiently literal sense to include a 
brash and determined assault upon 
the problem of inadequate reading 
skill in the senior high school, the 
writer begs to suggest that the title— 
or accolade—of pioneer be bestowed 
upon the staff of the Thomas A. 
Edison High School of Philadelphia. 
That staff has made a concerted 
effort to cope with the reading 
problem. 

As a result of disquiet occasioned 
by generally poor performance in the 
language arts, the staff of the school 
conducted a survey of the language 
arts skills—reading comprehension, 


vocabulary, spelling, and English 
of all eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade students late in the spring term 
in 1959. Appropriate sections of the 
Test, 


usage 


Stanford 


Ad- 


Achievement 





Improvement in the Language Arts: 
A Progress Report 


vanced Battery Partial, were used 
and the results carefully tabulated. 

No claim is made that the pro- 
cedures in this survey, or in the sub- 
sequent project set up to cope with 
the condition the survey revealed, 
qualify either the survey or the pro- 
ject as carefully controlled scientific 
experiments. We investigated a con- 
dition, did not like what we found, 
and proceeded to develop corrective 
measures. Our concern was and is 
for the practical aspects of our pro- 
ject, and it is as practical school 
people that we make our report. 

Tempting as it is to present at 
length the findings of the initial sur- 
vey, it seems sufficient to our purpose 
here to point out only three of the 
most significant: 

1. In all four aspects of the lan- 
guage arts tested, the scores achieved 
by the boys revealed extremely wide 
variation within each grade. The 
range of scores in several instances 
extended beyond eight grade levels. 

2. In all four aspects of the lan- 
guage arts tested, the scores achieved 
by the boys revealed extremely wide 
variation within each narrow seg- 
ment of the mental ability distribu- 
tion. The range of IQ’s, extending 
from below 70 to 150, was broken 
into ten-point segments and the 
scores distributed within each seg- 
ment. As an example of our findings 
(quite typical), 11A boys with scores 
between 100 and 109 had a range of 
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scores in reading comprehension 
which covered seven full grade levels. 

3. In no aspect of the language 
arts tested did there appear to be a 
consistent pattern of progress inci- 
dental to the pursuit of the normal 
high school curriculum. We found, 
for example, that the ranges of scores 
in all aspects of the language arts 
tested and at all grade levels of the 
school were closely similar. 

The report of this survey was pre- 
sented to the administrative cabinet 
of the school in September, 1959. In 
discussions there it became clear that 
any effective attack upon the problem 
would have to be on a narrower front 
than that represented by the four 
aspects of language arts initially 
tested. It was decided to concentrate 
on reading comprehension and Eng- 
lish usage, and when the report was 
presented to the Board of Supcrin- 
tendents in October approval was 
asked for the following proposals: 

1. That at the close of each term 
the school be permitted to administer 
to the entire student body a recog- 
nized objective achievement test in 
reading comprehension and English 
usage. 

2. That the traditional grades of 
work in the English department be 
abandoned, and that in their place 
a series of levels largely based upon 
achievement in these two language 
arts be set up. 

3. That, irrespective of normal 
grade placement, each boy be 
assigned to the level of instruction 
indicated by these achievement 


scores. 
4. That a special appropriation 





$$$ 


be given to the school for securing 
books and materials adapted to the 
needs of retarded readers. 

5. That the Superintendent ap. 
prove for the entire staff of the school 
an in-service course in the techniques 
of improving reading comprehen. 
sion, provide in-school time for the 
course, and provide the services of 
reading specialists in the number 
necessary to conduct the course. 

These requests were granted; the 
Curriculum Office provided guid- 
ance, assistance, and specialized per- 
sonnel; and the project was launched 
about December 1, 1959. 

This may be a good point at 
which to indicate briefly some gen- 
eral characteristics of the student 
body of two thousand boys with 
whom this project is being carried 
forward. The age range is unusually 
high, running from fourteen to above 
twenty years, well over 90 per cent 
of the boys being over-age for the 
grade. 

About 50 per cent of the students 
are Negroes and there is a liberal 
sprinkling of Puerto Ricans. The 
remainder of the school is composed 
largely, though not entirely, of im- 
migrant stocks representing pretty 
much an ethnological sample case o 
eastern Europe and western Asi 
These boys, both Negro and white, 
come from all social groups, but 
among them are found many broken 
homes, much family mobility, muc 
public dependency, and little encour 
agement to cultural or economic IM 
provement. The I.Q. range is wide 
(from below 70 to 150), many 
boys being content to do little 
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nothing, many apparently ungifted 
explaining in a burst of confidence 
how they deliberately did badly in 
mental ability tests so that less work 
would be expected of them. It 
seemed certain to us that a very 
large percentage of the boys were 
performing well below the level of 
their real ability. 

It was our hope that if we could 
challenge these boys whose _back- 
grounds have conspired to dull their 
ambitions, if we could challenge 
them at a time when there was still 
an adolescent drive to be somebody, 
to rise above the level they had 
previously known, we might then 
hope to raise the reading comprehen- 
sion level and, with that to open eyes 
and extend horizons, be of real edu- 
cational service to them. 

It will be readily recognized that 
it was necessary for the school to 
proceed with this project with no 
more definite blueprint than that 
suggested by our hope and our pur- 
pose. Our plan, therefore, was drawn 
in broad general outline and modifi- 
cations were introduced as necessity 
for them appeared. 

The reorganization of the English 
department was effected readily and 
with the enthusiastic cooperation of 
the English and remedial reading 
teachers. Seven levels of instruction 
were provided. Six of them, desig- 
nated by the letters F to A, repre- 
sented what we hoped would be an 
orderly progression in language arts 
skills .The seventh level, designated 
by M for Modified, was reserved for 
those boys whose skill was so lacking 
as to indicate need for very special- 


ized help. It was agreed that, at least 
during the first terms of the experi- 
ment, our organization must be 
sufficiently fluid to permit the shift- 
ing of boys from one level to another 
as fuller evidence of achievement 
became available to the teachers. 

In effecting this reorganization it 
was necessary to face the problem of 
“credit” for English. On this point it 
was agreed that any student success- 
fully completing the work of the 
instructional level to which his 
achievement assigned him should 
advance to the next level and be 
given credit for the grade of English 
to which he would have been as- 
signed if the reorganization had not 
taken place. This meant quite lit- 
erally that three boys sitting in the 
same class and doing the same work 
might be credited, respectively, for 
English 3, 4, and 5. Some staff mem- 
bers objected that the boys would 
not be “covering the work” of the 
grade. The decision indicated above 
rests on these staff convictions: (1) 
No boy can learn what he can’t 
understand, (2) Learning must start 
where the boy is, and (3) An em- 
ployer or a college admissions officer 
wants the prospect to have sufficient 
skill for the task he faces rather than 
assurance that the prospect has gone 
uncomprchendingly through the re- 
quirements of a formal course of 
study. 

Assignment of boys to the proper 
levels of language arts instruction 
also presented problems. As we might 
have found by examining the distri- 
butions of our 1959 survey—and as 
we should certainly have suspected 
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from acquaintance with the cultural 
backgrounds of our boys—the grade- 
level scores achieved by the same boy 
in reading comprehension and in 
English usage frequently varied 
widely. ‘To these two objective scores, 
therefore, we added the score 
achieved in a Listening Test. Each 
teacher read to the class a paragraph 
which was considered to be adapted 
in length and difficulty to the partic- 
ular grade level. The teacher then 
instructed the boys to report the con- 
tent of the paragraph in their best 
English. The score, expressed in per- 
centage, was, of course, influenced 
by the teacher’s general judgment of 
the boy’s performance. Results seem 
to indicate that this modification of 
our original plan was wise. 

The moderate “special appropria- 
tion” provided to the school was 
used to secure textbooks and reading 
materials which we hoped would 
have special appeal for the less 
skilled reader. As the project got 
under way, however, we observed 
great reluctance on the part of these 
less skilled boys to do free reading of 
any sort. To meet this situation our 
department head in English set up a 
Browsing Center in a_ classroom 
temporarily unused. In the bookcase 
of this room were placed some ninety 
books which had been selected be- 
cause their content was of special 
interest to the boys and because their 
style and vocabulary placed them 
well below the frustration level of all 
but the most unskilled. Classes at 
each of the lower instructional levels 
—Modified, F, and E—were taken 
to the Browsing Center one day each 


weck, and each boy was permitted to 
select and read any two books asa 
part of his class work during the 
term. No formal book reports were 
required. When time permitted, the 
boy told his classmates or a small 
group of them about the book. An 
alternate practice was to permit a 
brief check-list type of report. Teach- 
ers generally report highly successful 
experience with the Browsing Center, 
many boys voluntarily, some enthu- 
siastically, exceeding the reading 
requirement. 

It is interesting to note at this point 
that the attitude of all of the boys 
was in general quite constructive. 
During the administration of the 
Stanford Achievement Test in late 
December and early January they 
were highly cooperative. There was 
also no case in which an outraged 
upper classman demanded to be re- 
moved from a class in which his 
fellows were largely from the tenth 
grade, although it should be added 
that the distribution of the boys 
among the new levels brought into 
each class boys of at least four tradi- 
tional (one-half-year) grade level. 
It is also significant to report that on 
the day in June on which we admir- 
istered a second form of the Stanford 
Achievement Test to determine pro- 
gress during the first term, our ab- 
sentee list contained a hundred fewer 
names than on either the day pre 
ceding or the day following. 

The in-service course for the teach- 
ing staff was inaugurated on Janualy 
12, 1960, with a three-hour session 
centering in a demonstration lesson 
conducted by a member of the stafl 
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The Associate 
charge of Curriculum was present 
along with the District Superin- 


Superintendent in 


tendent of Schools. The Assistant 
Director for Reading helped to pre- 
pare for the session and led the dis- 
cussion which followed the demon- 
second three-hour 
session about two weeks later, as well 
as for five shorter sessions spaced 
through the spring term, the staff 
was divided into five segments to 
each of which were assigned teachers 
of subjects which appeared to present 
reasonably common problems in 
reading comprehension. These five 
English and 
Foreign Language, Mathematics, 
Social Studies and Commerce, 
Science and Health Education, and 
Shop, Mechanical Drawing and Art. 
For each of these segments a special- 
ist in remedial and developmental 
reading at the senior high school 
level was secured. In addition, the 
director of the city-wide public school 
reading clinic and the Assistant Di- 
rector for Reading from the Cur- 
Office invaluable 


stration. For a 


subject groups were: 


riculum gave 
assistance. 

In a report as brief as this it is most 
difficult to appraise properly this in- 
service course. The staff—all subject 
specialists and miany confirmed in 
their teaching patterns by years of 
service—accepted the new respon- 
‘ibility with little complaint, and 
soon its members found themselves 
engrossed in the new project, some of 
them becoming highly enthusiastic. 
Our reading specialists planned as 
the project unfolded; and thus pro- 
duced for us an in-service experience 





much nearer to our actual needs than 
conscious preplanning could have 
produced. This experience reflected 
itself in all classrooms and shops. 
Everywhere there was an exploration 
of text materials and_ instruction 
sheets for obscure words, or words 
easily misinterpreted — exploration 
often followed by revision. Every- 
where the unfamiliar vocabulary of 
the new assignment began to appear 
on the blackboard before the assign- 
ment began. Everywhere teachers 
were correcting students’ misconcep- 
tions in phonics as they were reflected 
in spelling and in pronunciation. 
Everywhere students and_ teachers 
alike concentrated first attention 
upon the vehicle which must carry 
subject matter meaning from one to 
the other. When the first term of the 
project closed, well over two-thirds 
of the school staff requested the con- 
tinuance of in-service training for at 
least one additional term. 

It remains to report the results of 
our first term, to indicate next steps 
now contemplated, and perhaps to 
point out certain implications of our 
findings. 

As originally planned the Para- 
graph Meaning and English Usage 
sections of the Stanford Achievement 
Test, Advanced Battery Partial, 
Form KM* were administered to all 
students of the school on June 1, 
1960, absentees being tested as soon 
thereafter as possible. This was 
almost exactly four calendar months 
after work on the project began. 


*Form JM was used in January, 1960; 
Form LM will be used in January, 1961. 
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It is not our purpose in this report 
to present an exhaustive catalogue of 
findings. This is a progress report on 
a subject that has barely begun. 
Briefly, our results as of June reveal 
that there has been a shift in scores 
from the lower to the higher end of 
the distribution in both Paragraph 
Meaning and English Usage. 

As we had come to anticipate, the 
progress in English usage has not 
been marked. As the early months of 
the project went by, it became ap- 
parent to all of us that, with the rest 
of the school operating normally, an 
attack even on the two aspects of 
language arts — comprehension and 
English usage—taxed both our ca- 
pacity for planning and our skill. 
Since our first concern was for read - 
ing comprehension, it was in this 
direction that we concentrated most 
of our effort. Any small progress that 
may have been made in English 
usage, therefore, must be considered 
to be incidental to the normal teach- 
ing of composition and foreign lan- 
guage, with perhaps some stimulation 
from the special grouping in the 
English department. The median 
scores in English Usage did increase 
for all grade levels, the range being 
from 0.1 to 0.6 grade levels,¢ with 
the increase in the median score for 
the school being 0.2 grade levels. If 
our initial survey had indicated con- 
sistent improvement in usage skills as 
an incidental advantage of the high 
school curriculum, we would be com- 


+By classes the gains in median scores 
were: 10B—0.6 grade levels, 11A—0.3, 11B— 
0.3, 12A—0.4, 12B—0.3, and June graduates 
—0.1. These classifications are as of July 1, 
1960. 








pelled to view these meager results 
as evidence of failure. Since it did 
not, we are in the process of drawing 
plans for a more effective attack on 
this front, related as closely as pos- 
sible to that on the problem of read- 
ing comprehension. 

And it is in the area of compre- 
hension that our efforts appear to 
have been measurably — successful. 
The median score in the Paragraph 
Meaning test increased for each class, 
10B through the June graduating 
class, the range being from 1.4 to 
2.0 grade levels,i with the increase 
in the median score for the whole 
school being 1.5 grade levels. 

We do not, however, attempt to 
appraise the success of the initial 
stages of our project in terms of 
statistical data alone. We can see the 
alertness that brought a hundred 
more boys in promptly on test day 
reflected in student attitudes toward 
all sorts of tasks. Our findings show 
incredible — almost astronomical — 
gains in the scores of some boys. Such 
gains cannot reflect actual improve- 
ment in skill, for in some instances 
they amount to five or six years gain 
in four months. What it can and 
probably does reflect is the boys 
resolution to use the skill already 
developed because of the school-wide 
pressure to do so. Indeed, we cannot 
be sure at this point how much of 
what appears to be a spectacular 
gencral improvement in reading 
comprehension is due to this same 


tBy classes the gains in median score 
were: 10B—1.4 grade levels, 11A—1.6, 11B- 
1.4, 12A—1.6, 12B—1.6, and June graduates 
—2.9. 
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resolution in the face of pressure and 
how much is due to the acquisition 
of new skill. 

As this report is written, our Lan- 
guage Arts Committee, consisting of 
the school librarian, a counselor, two 
remedial reading teachers, one teach- 
er from each subject department, 
and one of our vice-principals who 
acts as chairman, is perfecting plans 
for our in-service course for the cur- 
rent school year. A subcommittee & 
preparing a series of “tip” sheets de- 
signed to keep all teachers alerted t 
the simpler techniques involved in 
the improvement of reading in each 
particular subject field. At the same 
time a committee of English teachers 
is drawing a schedule of minimum 
essentials in English usage for each 
of the levels of instruction. Another 
committee assisted by the school 
librarian and the assistant director of 
Library Service is undertaking a 
careful classification according to 
reading difficulty of all new acquisi- 
tions by the library, as well as of a 
large part of the collection already 
there. 

Had we been fully aware of the 
complexity of the task we undertook 

or of the rare opulence of our own 
ignorance—it seems highly likely that 
we would never have initiated our 
project. None of us on the staff of 
the Thomas A. Edison High School 
could qualify as a reading expert, 





and probably none of us is capable of 
evaluating with complete accuracy 
the results we have thus far achieved, 
or of appreciating fully their implica- 
tions. It is pleasant to speculate that 
Daniel Boone, also a pionecr, might 
never have reached the great bend 
of the Missouri if he had had full 
knowledge of what lay ahead of him. 


Despite our limitations and the 
imperfections in our procedures— 
which must be obvious to the expert 
—we have no hesitation in inviting 
other high school staffs to pioneer 
with us. We know that our boys have 
begun to improve their reading. We 
also know that all of us have learned 
a great deal which will help us to 
employ more refined techniques and 
sharpen our attack. In any case, our 
project is new; there is much to be 
done to perfect it; and we can always 
send another report if one seems 
justified. 


(Dr. Clark is Principal of the 
Thomas A. Edison High School in 
Philadelphia, and he reports that “I 
am afraid this project grew out of the 
fact that I was sure the boys were 
performing far below capacity level.” 
Remembering his description of the 
student body in his present school, it 
is interesting to note that he earlier 
held the vice-presidency of another 
high school, which he describes a& 
“exclusively high-level academic.” ) 





The Problem of Vocabulary Load 
In Individualized Reading 


by Patrick J. GROFF 


Wi THE emergence of the pop- 
ularity of the individualized ap- 
proach to teaching reading, a whole 
new dimension has been added to the 
problem of reading vocabulary con- 
trol. Using group methods, the 
teacher, if necessary, could cautiously 
move groups of children from one 
basal reader series to another, assured 
in advance of precisely which words 
were new and assumed to be likely to 
cause recognition problems. Under 
individualized reading, quite to the 
contrary, each child reads through 
different basal reading series and 
trade books as his abilities, interests, 
and energies lead him. The teacher 
counsels him individually and _ pro- 
vides the widest possible range of 
choice in books. One of the keys to 
the success of the individualized read- 
ing approach, and a crucial problem 
for the teacher using the method, is 
implied in this rather innocent-ap- 
pearing statement, however. This 
critical issue is how to establish pro- 
cedures by which the child can 
quickly discover, largely through his 
own developing powers of self-selec- 
tion, the books he can read and will 
find satisfying. What must the teacher 
know and do in advance? This ques- 
tion becomes especially pressing to 
the primary grade teacher who often 
guides children with few well-estab- 
lished reading skills. 
In the field of trade books, the 


non-textbooks, or library books as 


they are more commonly called, re- 
markable efforts by many publishers 
are being made to provide easy-to- 
read or beginning books for first- 
grade children. No longer need the 
first-grade teacher who contemplates 
initiating individualized reading be 
concerned lest there not be enough 
materials available at this very pri- 
mary level. Many of these delightful 
and creative books, in addition, in- 
clude the number of different words 
presented inside their covers, which 
indicates somewhat their difficulty. 
A good reference volume, e.g., the 
Children’s Catalog (1), which can 
be found in all libraries, will give 
further help in determining the read- 
ing difficulty of books for second-and 
third-grade children. The Wisconsin 
State Reading Circle Board (9) pub- 
lishes excellent annual lists of care- 
fully selected books arranged at read- 
ing grade levels one through eight. 
In the field of reading textbooks 
the research that analyzes the vocab- 
ulary load of these books gives much 
useful and necessary information for 
the .teacher using individualized 
reading. In the last decade several 
of these detailed studies provided the 
core words that apparently are neces 
sary for reading success in primary 
readers, and probably in the easy-to 
read trade books. Sisters M. Dorothy 
and Rita Cecile (2) searched 
through twenty preprimers and dis 
covered such a core vocabulary: 
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They also calculated the total num- 
ber of different words in each pre- 
primer studied, the number of words 
every pair of different preprimers 
have in common, and the percent- 
ages that these words common to dif- 
ferent preprimers represent. Groom 
4) lists the overlap in words found 
in any two preprimers in a list of 
twenty-four. The thirty-five words 
found in 50 per cent or more of these 
preprimers are given. All 318 dif- 
ferent words found in the preprimers 
are indexed as to the preprimer in 
which they are found. Through an 
extremely extensive analysis, Kearney 
}) found the thirty-four words that 
commonly occur in 50 per cent of 
forty-two preprimers studied; the 
167 words common to 50 per cent of 
thirty-eight primers; the 340 words 
common to 50 per cent of forty-one 
first readers; and the 148 words com- 
mon to all of these 121 books. The 
most common 125 words that appear 
in nine or more preprimers were un- 
covered by Gentry (3). She arranged 
the titles (including authors and 
publishers) of sixty-six preprimers 
according to the percentage of words 
found in them from her Common 
Word List of 250 words. From the 
words found in seven widely-known 
primary reading series ( preprimers, 
primers, and first readers), Reeve 
7) determined the 150 words that 
are common to all of these books. She 
also established the 115 words that 
appeared in all the preprimers she 
tudied. Knipp’s excellent compila- 
tion (6) collates a vocabulary list of 
4,646 different words divided into 
five levels for 


words, 


individual 





phrases, and sentences. Her list in- 
cludes words from the Dolch lists, 
the Gates Primary List, the Thorn- 
dike List of 20,000 Words, the Dale 
List of 3,000 Familiar Words, and 
Stone’s list of 1,916 Words for Pri- 
mary Reading. 

Lists of words such as these reveal 
the core of words that the child will 
meet repeatedly, regardless of the 
basal reader or trade book he 
happens to be reading. It behooves 
the teacher of individualized reading 
to emphasize these words in any kind 
of word recognition drill that is con- 
ducted. Some teachers want to make 
sure the child has many of these 
words in his sight vocabulary before 
he begins his independent reading. 

It is apparent, however, from a 
review of the above studies that even 
if a child reads from only the half- 
dozen or so best known or widely- 
used series of readers, the overlap of 
words common to all these books will 
be little more than 20 to 25 per cent 
at best. Vollbrecht (8) made this 
clear. She showed, for example, that 
only eighty-eight words (out of a 
total of 1,914) found in the thirteen 
second-grade readers she_ studied 
were common to six of the different 
books; with only sixty-eight words 
common to seven books. The largest 
number of words found common to 
any two readers was 342. 

While the above studies reveal that 
readers have different vocabulary 
loads, further information about the 
rate of word introduction and total 
vocabulary load in individual readers 
is obviously necessary. ‘Teachers using 
individualized reading badly need 
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this kind of information. Tables I Preprimer 1 introduces ten word; 
and II give the total number of dif- Preprimer 2 of this series introduce 
ferent words that each book intwelve twenty more words for a total ¢ 
well-known primary reading series thirty different words in that book} 
contains. To determine how many Assuming that, in general, the boo} 
new words are introduced in any with the smallest number of differen 
given book, subtract from itthe num-_ words is the easiest to read, thes 
ber found in the book at the next tables give an approximation of thf 
lower level. For example, Winston (Continued on Page 194) 


TABLE I 
DIFFERENT Worps IN PREPRIMERS AND PRIMERS 
PP-2 PP-3 PP-4 P 


W-30 W51 RP-78 M-121 
A-32 A-54 LC-85 W-134 
LC-34 LC-55 H-112 A-154 
BM-36 G-56 AB-* G-155 
SC-38 BM-58 A-* SF-158 
M-40 SF-58 BM-* AB-158 
AB-42 HM-60 G-* BM-160 
G-42 AB-63 HM-* RP-180 
RP-46 RP-67 L-* LC-184 
HM-50 H-95 M-* HM-210 
H-52 M-* SF-* 1-245 
L-90 L-* w-* H-311# 








TABLE II 
DIFFERENT Worps IN ReEApeErS I-III 
I -1 11-2 II-1 111-2 


M-235 M-372 M-584 RP-866 W-1122 
W-280 RP-430 W-931 M-1342 
A-307 A-490 W-682 M-947 A-1359 
G-326 W-493 A-719 A-1021 RP-1411 
BM-1091 
SF-335 AB-547 AB-751 G-1110 G-1457 
BM -336 G-552 G-775 AB-1121 AB-1480 
AB-340 SF-564 LC-816 HM-1246 LC-1579 
LC-347 HM-598 HM-822 LC-1247 HM-1678 
BM-642 
HM-374 LC-642 RP-826 SF-1280 SF-1776 
RP-375 H-718 SF-879 H-1479 H-1916 
H-456 L-888 H-1043 L-1484 BM-* 
L-477 BM-* L-* 
L-* 








*-No book at this level. #-Two primers. 


AB-Allyn and Bacon L-Laidlaw 

A-American Book LC-Lyons and Carnahan 
BM-Bobbs Merrill M-Macmillan 

G-Ginn RP-Row Peterson 
H-Heath SF-Scott Foresman 
HM-Houghton Mifflin W-Winston 
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by LELAND B. JAcosBs 


( ond THERE is a sizeable body of 
literature for children known as 
“historical fiction.” It is of two kinds. 
First, there is fiction which, when it 
was written, was contemporaneous, 
but with the passage of time has 
taken on an aura of the historical. 
Books like Little Women and The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer are ex- 
amples that come quickly to mind. 
By having lived well beyond their 
time of writing, for today’s readers 
they seem to be historically oriented. 
One, however, never gets from such 
books a feeling for other than im- 
mediacy, since the writer’s intent— 
and the very stuff of life with which 
he worked—was at the point of 
being an eyewitness. 

On the other hand books like 
Elizabeth Coatsworth’s The Golden 
Horseshoe, or Esther Forbes’ Johnny 
Tremain, or Carol Ryrie Brink’s 
Caddie Woodlawn, or Cornelia 
Meig’s Wind in the Chimney are, in 
total conception, historical fiction. 
Written contemporaneously, they ex- 
plore times which their writers never 
knew except through research and 
the use of their creative imagination. 
Such stories as these are the true his- 
torical fiction, with which we shall 
be concerned here. 


Significance of Children's 
Historical Fiction 


Historical fiction is an important 
genre for children for several reasons. 
Ithas a romantic appeal—the appeal 
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of what was and cannot be again. It 
has novelty—the novelty of differ- 
ence in food, clothing, shelter, cus- 
toms, recreation, even language. It 
has satisfying themes: adventure, 
mystery, home and family life, migra- 
tion, for instance. It provides colorful 
backdrops—log cabins, forts, sailing 
ships, covered wagons, Indian vil- 


‘lages, and the like. In other words, 


there is much about historical fiction 
to capture and hold the young 
reader’s interest and whet his ap- 
petite for the printed page. 

But historical fiction can have yet 
greater significance for the boy and 
girl in the later elementary grades 
particularly. It can give children as 
no other kind of medium quite can, 
the intimate feel of living in another 
time. Through identification with 
appealing characters, the child not 
only views the happenings, he also 
sensitively vicariously experiences 
them. He vividly can feel the fact, 
the tenor, the spirit of a time now 
long gone. He can join with people 
living out their destinies in circum- 
stances which he would otherwise 
never know, be involved in their 
attempts to make life good. Thus in- 
volved, the child knows the times, for 
a little while, as his own and com- 
prehends them not as interesting his- 
torical settings and events but as vi- 
brant moments of immediate reality. 

Another significance of historical 
fiction is the sense of continuity, 
through time, of the meaning of the 
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human enterprise, both in the mate- 
rial and non-material culture. From 
identification with the characters and 
happenings in historical fiction, the 
needs of a human being, physically, 
mentally, emotionally, socially, and 
spiritually, are seen as having their 
urgencies then as now. Thusthe child 
gets some feel for his kinship not only 
with men but also with the pulse-beat 
of mankind. Life, in its continuous 
flow, period into period, generation 
to generation, is illuminated, and 
alone though one may be in the 
flesh, he is inextricably related to 
those who walked their lone ways, 
with others, in the past. For a child, 
through fiction, so to feel his place 
in the great sweep of human destiny 
and link it with others now gone is a 
big, big experience, one that both en- 
lightens and matures the beholder. 
Historical fiction, at its best, may 
give the young reader a developing 
invitation to judgment upon the past, 
a perspective on today through yes- 
terday. ““The good old days”’ clichés 
may not be so rosy—exciting, yes, 
and vigorous and vital, but different 
rather than better. There is, of 
course, little place for a “debunking” 
approach to the past in children’s 
books—an approach sometimes used 
effectively in adult historical fiction 
—but there surely is a place for the 
clear, unsentimental look at life, set 
down with scrupulous validity. When 
the child reader encounters such 
books, which treat life as authenti- 
cally as possible, the past is seen for 
what it is—the best that human 
beings knew how to do, given their 
times and circumstances. Which also 


—$—— 


gives meaning to the present. Fact 
and events find their significance, 
then, in the flow of life, in the inspira. 
tion of man’s ability to wrestle with 
his fate. 


Pitfalls in Historical Fiction 


Not all historical fiction current) 
available for the young deserves the 
plaudits of the discriminating. For, 
in the writing of historical fiction f 
there are some real pitfalls, any one 
of which may so affect the total book 
that the result is an inferior work. [| 

Picturesqueness is one such pitfall, F 
in which the writer gets carried awa 
with quaint clothing, unusual cus 
toms, and oddities. If these become 
the focus of tne book rather than life. 
like characters living the events 
the story, the writer is untrue to the 
spirit of the genre. And he is untrit J 
to the times, for by drawing undue 
attention to that which is strange tt 
the present-day reader, he is forget f 
ting that these things were nd 
strange in their own setting. Woode: 
characters and contrived plots 
against lavish period backdrops att 
neither good fiction nor good his ¥ 
torical perspective. 

Another pitfall is inaccuracies. Tht 
writing of good historical fiction e 
tails research — research frequent! f 
on small details which, while not of 
great worth historically, are essentié 
to the telling of this particular ston 
There are various kinds of inact 
racies—those of time sequences, d 
geographical settings, of cultur 
artifacts. Important as the avoidane 
of such inaccuracies is, the great 
inaccuracy is that of being unfaithfu 
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to the spirit of the times—the social 
milieu, the beliefs and motivations, 
the values held, the methods of child 
rearing, for instance. If the char- 
acters behave as moderns, all dressed 
up in their historical costuming, then 
the children are badly misled. And if 
one has to choose between anach- 
ronism and versimilitude, undoubt- 
edly the anachronism is the lesser 
indignity to the young reader. 

Another pitfall is that of language 
used. In order to create a sense of 
living in the past, the speech patterns, 
the nomenclature, the dialects, the 
general language employed must in 
some way be suggested in the story. 
However, too heavy a burden of un- 
familar words, or dialect that is so 
thick that it cannot really be read will 
surely deter the reader. And modern 
speech patterns dressed up in old 
words are no credit to the writing. A 
neat balance is needed in the use of 
language which suggests the times 
heing re-created so that the reader 
catches the flavor if not the full 
savoring of the actual language of 
the period . 

Facts and information may also 
be a problem. Through the extensive 
research which the writer frequently 
does for a piece of historical fiction, 
he learns a great deal more than can 
possibly be used directly on the 
printed page. Because he knows so 
much, there is the temptation to put 
into his writing more facts and in- 
formation than are essential to the 
telling of his story. Or he may be 
tempted to concoct a plot and char- 
acters as mere vehicles for his in- 
formation. In either case the fiction 


suffers, in the first instance from 
excess baggage, in the second from 
contrivance and lifelessness. 


Evaluating Historical Fiction 


Such pitfalls as have just been dis- 
cussed in themselves suggest not only 
what should not occur but also what 
historical fiction at its best will do. 
Critical appraisal of historical fiction 
is, of course, not mere fault-finding. 
Criticism involves the sympathetic 
look into what the writer seems to 
have tried to do and to appraise 
(bringing one’s own perceptions and 
values to bear on the book) wherein 
the writing is the better and wherein, 
in terms of what seem to be the 
writer's intentions, the writing might 
have been strengthened. 

Historical fiction is, in certain re- 
spects, no different from any other 
kind of fiction. The story must move 
through genuine conflict to reason- 
able climax to plausible resolution. 
The characters must be convincing. 
The writing must be original and 
effectual. But, in addition, the genre 
has some unique characteristics, 
which make it distinctive as prose 
fiction. In appraising historical 
fiction for children, one may well 
ask himself: 

Is the story truly historical in 
nature, or might it as well have been 
told in a modern setting? 

Is the spirit of the story authentic 
and is the information accurate? 

Is the story tone realistic, free 
from romanticizing and sentimental- 
izing the past? 

Does the story utilize historical 
settings, events, and personages for 
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the creation of a picture of the past 
that centers in a child character’s 
realization of life rather than as ends 
in themselves? 

Is the historical information in- 
cluded that which is truly essential to 
the behavior of the characters rather 
than interesting in and of itself? 

Are the real historical personages 
included vitally necessary to the tell- 
ing of the story? 

Are the motivations and the be- 
havior of the characters appropriate 
to the influences of the times in 
which they live? 

Does the story illuminate life and 
living in the past in such ways that 
it raises the sights as well as stirs the 





Se 





imagination of the young today? 

In his essay on “History” Emerson 
wrote: “All that Shakespeare says of 
the king, yonder slip of a boy that 
reads in the corner feels to be true of 
himself.” 

The heightened moment of sen. 
sitivity for the reader of fine historical 
fiction is that in which he feel 
himself in and of the past and is the 
bigger today for having been with 
yesterday. 


(Dr. Jacobs is a Professor of Edv- 
cation at Teachers College, Colum. 
bia University. As a well known 
authority on children’s literature he} 
has contributed several articles to 
this journal. ) 
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(Continued from Page 190) 
difficulty level of all the primary 
grade readers listed. The teacher of 
individualized reading might code 
the difficulty of these books by a spot 
of different colored tape on the inside 
cover of each book. Green tape on a 
second-grade reader might indicate 
the book has the lightest vocabulary 
load of any second reader. Red tape 
on a second reader might indicate 
that this book has the greatest num- 
ber of different words. These color 
clues would be made known to the 
child, who could find them helpful 
in choosing a book he could read 
with comfort and satisfaction. 

(The author received his Ed.D. 
degree in 1955 from the University 
of California and since that time he 
has taught courses in elementary 
school reading, language arts, and 
children’s literature at San Diego 
State College.) 
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The Tape Recorder in Training Reading Teachers 


by ARTHUR V. OLSON 


+ ber TAPE recorder can be a val- 

uable teaching aid in helping 
prospective teachers to better under- 
stand the complexities of the reading 
program and the methods by which 
effective teaching is done. The tape 
has several advantages. 

First, it can bring the children 
into the classroom for the students to 
hear what is going on at any grade 
level. One of the basic problems of 
teacher-trainin’, both for the second- 
ary and elementary level, seems to be 
making the student aware that read- 
ing is a developmental process. By 
using the tape to give concrete ex- 
amples of how skills such as compre- 
hension and word analysis are de- 
veloped, the students can become 
aware of this development and get a 
general overview of the reading pro- 
gram. It would be desirable for them 
to observe actual classrooms in pro- 
gress. In college classes, however, the 
tape has some advantages over actual 
observation. It allows the instructor 
to pause, interject a thought, or dis- 
cuss something which has_ been 
heard and, if necessary, repeat the 
material. 

A second advantage lies in the use 
of the tape in presenting methods of 
reading instruction. A student can 
hear a teacher presenting a directed 
reading lesson with the steps clearly 
indicated. The students can listen to 
the children reading orally, evaluate 
the type of questions which the 
teacher asks to develop comprehen- 
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sion, and, in general, have a better 
understanding of the factors which 
the instructor has discussed in class. 
If, for example, comprehension were 
discussed, the instructor might raise 
the question whether the teacher, in 
her presentation on the tape, had 
asked questions which require not 
only a remembering of details, but 
also the ability to generalize, draw 
conclusions, see relations, etc. At 
times, during the oral reading section 
of a lesson, the tape can be stopped 
and questions asked of the students 
as to what they would say or what 
they would do if a similar situation 
arose in their class. Let’s suppose, 
for example, a child has come to a 
word in his reading which he does 
not know. Stop the tape. Ask the 
students how they would help the 
child to unlock the strange word. 
This would mean, of course, that 
the students would need to have a 
copy of the material which the child 
was reading. 

One of the greatest problems that 
a new teacher faces is deciding the 
level at which instruction in reading 
should be carried on. She often has 
information from the previous year 
but it is not always accurate. The use 
of the tape affords the college in- 
structor an opportunity to guide his 
students in an evaluation of the 


child’s reading. It enables the stu- 
dents to hear what the reading 
sounds like at the independent, in- 
structional, and frustration levels so 
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that they can identify these levels 
when they are teaching. 

A third advantage of the tape is 
to help students in the recognition of 
reading weaknesses which some chil- 
dren have so that added help may be 
given them before they become 
seriously disabled. Through listening 
to children read it is possible for 
students to recognize the errors made 
and to classify them so that a pattern 
begins to form which can be trans- 
lated by the classroom teacher into 
corrective measures. By having the 
students listen to the errors, and by 
pointing out to them the factors 
which should be observed, the stu- 
dents can be made more sensitive to 
children’s reading needs. This tech- 
nique has the advantage of being real 
enough so that each student is im- 
mediately involved in an active role. 


—$—_ 


A fourth advantage of the tape js 
that it can be used as a tool to eval. 
uate the students. What better way 
to find out how well students have 
integrated their knowledge about 
reading than by presenting them 
with a real situation via the tape and f 
asking, ““Now what would you do?” 

The tape is indeed a valuable aid 
in a teacher-training program. It 
takes time to correct the material and 
edit it, but the results are rewarding. 
The students have a better under- 
standing of the techniques of teach- 
ing reading as a result of the chance 
to use their knowledge immediately. 

(Arthur V. Olson is an Assistant 
Professor of Education at the Un- 
versity of Maine and Director of the 
Reading Clinic. He has used a tape 
recorder for three years in his own 
classes. ) 
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Evaluating Reading Tests 


How do you evaluate reading tests 
for inclusion in the measurement 
program for an elementary school, a 
high school, a college? ““Where can 
I find out about reading tests for use 
in a freshman placement program? 
Where can I locate a listening com- 
prehension test? How many forms of 
X test are now available? I am con- 
sidering it for use in testing and re- 
testing for a remedial program.” This 
isa sampling of questions with which 
the test specialist is faced day after 
day. Some of them, obviously, could 
be answered very readily with access 
to a recent catalog of the publisher 
of his test. Others undoubtedly could 
be answered only after knowing a 
great deal more about the specific 
purposes which the questioner has in 
mind, the grade level and reading 
problems of his students, the funds 
at his disposal, or even his familiarity 
with objective testing in general and 
his background for the wise use and 
interpretation of test results. 

There is, then, no one reference 
which will provide all the answers to 
questions about test selection and 
use, even in one specific field such as 
reading. There are, however, certain 
standard sources with which any 
reading teacher should be ac- 
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quainted, so that he may find, on the 
one hand, authoritative opinion 
about the usefulness of a test, or, on 
the other, guidance in the interpreta- 
tion and follow-up of test records, 
advice on the establishment of a test- 
ing program in reading skills, or help 
in the proper use of tests in a research 
project. Eight of these sources are 
listed in the References accompany- 
ing this column. In the remaining 
space an effort will be made to point 
out the uses for which each reference 
is designed and the type of material 
which it features. 

The best known reference on the 
selection of reading tests will un- 
doubtedly prove to be the current 
edition of Buros. This series—which 
has achieved the distinction of being 
known by its producer’s name, like 
Dun and Bradstreet or Webster’s— 
is represented in the bibliography by 
The Fifth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook (1). It is, in essence, a 
comprehensive listing of current tests 
with reviews written by specialists in 
the subject field covered by the test, 
or by measurement experts, or both. 
The reading teacher should be cau- 
tioned that the fact that the Fifth 
Yearbook is the most recent does 
not mean that it supersedes earlier 
volumes. Certain tests which are in 
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wide use, but which have been in 
print for a number of years, may not 
be reviewed in the 1959 edition, and 
should be sought in the Fourth Year- 
book. Useful as it is, Buros should be 
approached with some caution. Re- 
member that a test reviewer may be 
applying criteria to the test which 
reflect his needs, not yours. Every 
effort is made to include reviews 
representing different points of view, 
but use of the Yearbook should not 
preclude careful judgment in inter- 
pretation. Sheer accessibility of test 
listing is extremely important, how- 
ever. Nowhere else can one locate in 
a single reference as complete infor- 
mation on the sixty or more tests re- 
viewed under the main heading of 
reading.* 

Is test selection the beginning or 
the end? For many reading specialists 
it is a final step in a process which 
begins with the problems observed 
in a classroom or clinic. For teachers, 
also, it is important to put the whole 
matter of objective testing in perspec- 
tive. Perhaps the problem is one for 
which tests have not been designed. 
We have, for instance, relatively few 
good tests of interest in reading, a 
field in which other types of instru- 
ments seem to be more useful. One 
major reference which should be re- 
quired reading for its measured, sane, 
and highly expert articles, is the 
section on Reading in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research (2). 
The fifty pages devoted to reading 








*A more extensive review of the Fifth 
Mental Measurements Yearbook appeared 
in this column in the December, 1959, issue 
of The Reading Teacher, Vol. 13, No. 2, 
pp. 145-48. 





are actually made up of three articles 
by William S. Gray, and references 
to tests and to research in which tests 
have been applied are found fre- 
quently in the last two: Physiology 
and Psychology of Reading, and The 
Teaching of Reading. 

Other summaries of research are 
valuable for the same reason—the 
illustrations given of skillful uses of 
tests, and the experimental work 
seeking to validate new tests in actual 
school and clinical situations. Most 
of the current research in reading, 
including research in testing, is 
covered in the annual instalments of 
Dr. Gray’s “Summary of Investi- 
gations Relating to Reading” (3). 
Summaries which cover several years 
of such research may give perspective 
in which current studies may be seen. 
Annotated summaries are provided 
in such a volume as Traxler and 
Jungeblut, Research in Reading 
During Another Four Years (7). In 
this, which is the latest volume of a 
series now summarizing research for 
a period of almost thirty years, it 
may be noted that there are twenty- 
six references under the heading for 
Reading Tests and Testing Pro 
cedures derived from research re- 
ported in the interval from 1953 to 
1957. Approximately every three 
years the American Educational Re: 
search Association also summarizes 
reading research. The latest such 
summary was prepared by Constance 
M. McCullough in 1958 (4). 

Textbooks and general works in 
the teaching of reading are a fourth 
major source of information abou! 
reading tests. It would extend thi 
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column far too much to seek to list 
even representative good texts which 
include such sections. As an illustra- 
tion, however, mention might be 
made of Strang, McCullough, and 
Traxler, Problems in the Improve- 
ment of Reading (5). The chapter 
on testing is unusual in that it con- 
siders both teacher-made and pub- 
lished tests and from this background 
discusses the usefulness of both. The 
list of tests includes data on forms, 
grade range, publisher, and so forth. 
As annotations do not accompany 
the reference list, these should be 
sought in the text itself. A recent text 
which is unique in that testing of 
reading skills forms a large part of 
the framework of the teaching pro- 
gram suggested is Triggs, Reading: 
Its Creative Teaching and Testing 
(8). An appendix includes virtually 
all reading tests now in print and 
gives a list of test publishers with 
their addresses. 

Since measurement is, of course, a 
field with a very substantial bibliog- 
raphy of its own, the reading teacher 
should not overlook general books 
on tests and testing programs, statis- 
tics, and guidance. For example, a 





fully annotated list of reading tests 
occupies a section in Traxler’s Tech- 
niques of Guidance (6). Such refer- 
ences can help the reading teacher 
realize that testing in one field can 
be best thought of as part of the com- 
bined operations needed if measure- 
ment and evaluation are to play their 
full part in improving the instruc- 
tional program for all students. 
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To IRA Members 


For some time IRA has been a 
member of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession (WCOTP). Because of 
the great flood disaster in a large part 
of Central Luzon in the Philippines, 
WCOTP is presently making a 
world-wide appeal to assist its Philip- 
pine members. Nearly twenty thou- 


sand teachers were left almost 
destitute by the most destructive 
flood in Philippine history. Please be 
as generous as you can in their time 
of need. Contributions in cash and/ 
or materials may be sent to: Mr. 
Ricardo Castro, Secretary General, 
PPSTA, 1280 Burgos, Paco, Manila, 
Philippines.—Mary C. Austin 





We have 
a mutual 


interest, 


We know 
you will 


agree. 


Children should discover 


reading pleasure. 


And reading is a pleasure with 


THE SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 
by William D. Sheldon, Queenie B. Mills, Mary C. Austin, 


Robert A. McCracken, and nine contributing authors 


Write for Reading Bulletin #105, “The Development 
of Reading Vocabulary in the Junior High School,” 
by Robert A. McCracken. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


Editorial and Executive Offices: Boston, Massachusetts 


Sales Offices: Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


In Canada: The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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Research Involving Teachers 

BARNES, JOHN B. Educational Re- 
search for the Classroom Teacher. New 
York: Putnam’s, 1960. Pp. 229. $4.00. 

Dr. Barnes’ provocative and exciting 
text is meant for teachers who are 
interested in the possibilities of finding 
the solutions to some of their classroom 
problems through the application of 
simple scientific methods. It is for 
teachers who have not been trained in 
statistics but who are desirous of dis- 
covering new opportunities for prob- 
lem centered, creative teaching experi- 
ences. It is for teachers who believe 
that we must bridge the gap between 
research and our teaching practices. 

Dr. Barnes introduces teachers to a 
kind of instruction which is research- 
oriented, and then skillfully and effec- 
tively shows his audience how they can 
become actively, and possibly enthu- 
siastically, involved in research. 

This is a unique and valuable text 
because the author points the way to 
building much needed confidence and 
security; he persistently avoids taking 
that one step beyond into the area of 
advanced statistical theory where many 
feel inadequate. Educators who have 
viewed research with fear and awe, pos- 
bly inspired by introductory courses 
and advanced texts on this subject, will 
be pleased with this new book. Much 





Oakland County Schools, Michigan 


of the text is devoted to examples of 
systematic and organized research con- 
ducted by industrious teachers. 

Dr. Barnes identifies three areas of 
research opportunity for classroom 
teachers. These are: (1) studies of 
individual children, (2) studies of class- 
room groups or sub-groups, (3) studies 
of the teaching and learning process. 
He uses one or more interesting case 
studies for specific teaching examples 
in each of these areas. Reading teachers 
may be particularly pleased that two of 
the cases cited are concerned with lan- 
guage arts instruction. 

This text is essentially an introduc- 
tion to educational research and, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, a much needed 
one. It does not try to answer all of 
the teacher’s questions nor does it 
minimize the role of the specialist. 
Little reference is made to research 
design or to the analysis of statistical 
data. The text is intended to encour- 
age educators to view research as an 
important part of successful teaching. 


A New Guide to Children's Books 


Larrick, Nancy. A Teacher's Guide 
to Children’s Books. Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill, 1960. Pp. 316. 
$3.95. 

Read to me with inspiration! Find 
me books which make me tingle with 








Lead them along the road to reading . .. 







READ-BY-YOURSELF BOOKS* 


for the primary grades 






*formerly the Reading Development Series 






First, second, and third graders will be delighted 
at their ability to read and enjoy these books on 
their own. The READ-BY-YOURSELF Series 
of six titles is distinguished by the imaginative 
writing of Dr. Seuss, May McNeer, Mabel 
LaRue, and Margret and H. A. Rey, and en- 
livened with colorful illustrations. Sturdy bind- 
ings insure a long classroom life. 
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PIPER BOOKS 


for the middle grades 











A New Series of Biographical Readers 









These thirteen carefully graded biographies focus equally 
on the childhood and on the adult achievement that 
brought fame to each individual featured in the Series. 
The books concentrate on dominant character traits in 
childhood that led to subsequent success in a variety of 
fields. PIPER BOOKS are richly illustrated in two-color 
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excitement! This reviewer would like 
to feel that thoughts such as these ex- 
pressed by young people might have 
prompted Nancy Larrick to write her 
two eloquent guides to the delightful 
world of children’s books. We can sus- 
pect that some children who develop 
an enviable life-time reading habit 
might in some way have reason to be 
grateful to Dr. Larrick. 

This new text is the anticipated com- 
panion to her widely read and re- 
spected A Parent’s Guide to Children’s 
Reading, Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1958. 
$2.95. As in her earlier work, this one 
has a very readable format introducing 
teachers to many books as well as to 
ideas on how to use them without 
giving one the feeling of being over- 
whelmed by titles and authors. 

The interests of children and the 
books which meet their needs are iden- 
tified year by year as boys and girls 
progress through school. This includes 
books to read aloud to young people as 
well as books to read on their own. The 
wide range of reading abilities which a 
teacher can expect in any classroom is 
effectively treated through references 
to Dr. Willard Olson’s studies. As in 
her Parent’s Guide, she merely gives 
thumbnail reviews and _ suggestions. 
However, many practical and creative 
ideas can be found under such topics 
as: “Bringing Children and Books To- 
gether,” “Use of Children’s Books in 
the Content Areas,” “Creative Activ- 
ities Naturally Spring from Children’s 
Reading.” 


At least sixty pages of this text are 
devoted to an annotated bibliography 
of the favorite children’s books. Most 


of the books were published in recent 
years and are coded as “easy reading,” 
“more difficult reading,” or “advanced 
reading.” Here is another fine list for 
librarians and teachers who are build- 
ing useful collections in their schools. 


A Book They Can Read 


Coomss, Cuarwes. Sabre Jet Ace. 
Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson, 
1959. Pp. 260. $1.65. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many young people have learned to 
read with the assistance of the popular 
American Adventure Series edited by 
Emmett Betts. The number would 
probably be surprisingly large and 
mostly boys. The fact that these action- 
packed biographies of interesting 
Americans, past and present, continue 
to head most high-interest but low- 
vocabulary book lists for retarded 
readers is indicative of the important 
role they have played in introducing 
slow starters to the wonderful world 
of books. This writer continues to hear 
secondary teachers who have been dis- 
couraged with the performances of 
their more reluctant readers exclaim 
after introducing this series, “These are 
books that they can and will read!” 

Fortunately new titles are beginning 
to appear. The latest is the con- 
temporary story of the adventures of 
Captain Joseph McConnel, Jr. Cap- 
tain McConnel was the world’s first 
triple jet ace who won fame and glory 
in the Korean War. Later, in 1954, he 
was killed testing a sabre jet plane. This 
is an exciting story with a readability 
level similar to Buffalo Bill, Wild Bill 
Hickok, and Davey Crockett. 

You probably noted the new pub- 
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Through a clear-cut plan based 
individual differences in _ interes, 


in word learning, and in thinkinf{ , 


the Betts reading-study program 
provides for the reading needs ¢ 
every child. 

Every child wants to read. Varie 
selections are so intriguing thi 
they cannot fail to capture pupil 
interest. 

Every child can read. A thoroug 
development of phonics and othe 
word learning skills helps pupils 
read automatically—for ideas rathe 
than for the words themselves. 
Every child understands what 
reads. A systematic program @ 
thinking skills develops pupil 
ability to think clearly and inde 
pendently. 
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lisher for the American Adventure 
Series. Row, Peterson and Company 
purchased the Wheeler Publishing 
Company in the spring of 1960. 


Books for Beginners 


Teachers and librarians who have 
been on the look-out for creative stories 
written and illustrated expressly for 
beginning readers must be pleased 
with the I Can Read books published 
by Harper and Brothers, New York. In 
1957 when The Little Bear appeared it 
was greeted most enthusiastically. How- 
ever, the initial price, $3.25, seemed 
high for a small book. With the addi- 
tion of new titles, all in a 64-page for- 
mat, they have been more realistically 
priced at $1.95 each. The most recent 
stories in this series concern Julius, a 
very friendly gorilla; Oliver, an un- 
wanted dancing elephant; and Harold, 
the boy who knows how to make clever 
use of a purple crayon. Children are 
certain to enjoy these splendid stories. 
Here is a list of all the titles: 


Mrnarik, ELse HoLMELUND — 
The Little Bear, 1957 
No Fighting, No Biting, 1958 
Father Bear Comes Home, 1959 
Horr, Syp — 
Danny the Dinosaur, 1958 
Sammy the Seal, 1959 
Julius, 1960 
Oliver, 1960 
Crockett, JoHnson — A Picture 
for Harold’s Room, 1960 
Hurp, Eprro THATCHER — Last 
One Home Is a Green Pig, 1959 
Sto.tz, Marv—Emmett’s Pig, 1959 
SELsAM, MILLIcCENT — Seeds and 
More Seeds, 1959 





Triple S Study Formula 


FarquHar, W. W., KRuMBOLTZ, 
J. D., and Wrenn, C. G. Learning to 
Study. New York: Ronald Press, 1960. 
Pp. viii + 253. $2.25. 

There’s much more material which 


merits attention in this 253-page paper- 
back than one can condense into a 
few paragraphs. The authors describe 
faulty attitudes and habits in study, 
reasons and methods for eliminating 
these obstacles, and — best of all — 
dozens of techniques for improving 
study skills and habits. 

Beginning with a device called “The 
Triple S Study Technique,” the 
authors go on in short, self-contained 
chapters to discuss concentration, pur- 
pose, retention, examinations, note- 
making, vocabulary, and writing. The 
last chapter in particular ought to be 
helpful to teachers interested in getting 
better written reports from students 
involved in what the authors call 
“independent study.” 

The easy-going language, the con- 
versational style, and the pertinent il- 
lustrations explaining the techniques 
should make this book attractive not 
only to college students but also to high 
school students who are interested in 
improvement. This reviewer is also 
finding the book very useful in teach- 
ing a high school course in study skills. 
—Doonp E. Roserts, Oakland County, 
Michigan. 


A New Practical Text 


DeEBOER, JOHN J., and DALLMAN, 
Martua. The Teaching of Reading. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1960. Pp. 360. 
$5.00. 


Today there are many, many texts 














New and exciting materials 
to improve Spelling and Reading.. 


MORTON BOTEL, Ed.D. coorpinatinc epitor 


Assistant Superintendent and Reading Consultant 
Public Schools of Bucks County, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 












An Individualized Spelling Program for All Grades:| 
THE MULTI-LEVEL SPELLING PROGRAM 








PRIMARY MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER AND Net | 
FIRST DICTIONARY $ .69 7 
MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER, Gr. 3-12 (Paper) 78 
MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER, Gr. 3-12 (Cloth) 1.29 : 
MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER GUIDEBOOK 66 


MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER STUDENT RECORD BOOK 45 


\~ High Interest — Easy-to-Read Books for Elementary 
and Secondary Grades: 


THE INTERESTING READING SERIES 
(Paper Bound: $.87 Net; Text Bound $1.29 Net) 





Ten Great Moments in Sports The Mystery of Broken Wheel Rant 
Mary Elizabeth and Mr. Lincoln Adventure in Space 
Buried Gold First Men in Space 


Great Moments in American History (Other titles in preparation) 


An Individualized Activity Book: 
MULTI-LEVEL READING ACTIVITIES $.78 Net ! 


(The activities book can be used with the Interesting Reading Series or wit 
an individualized reading program.) 


A Practical How-to-Do-It Manual for Teachers ¢ 
Reading at Every Grade Level: 
HOW TO TEACH READING $1.20 Net 





—_, 


PENNS VALLEY PUBLISHERS, Ne. | 


102 South Allen Street * State College, Pennsylvania 
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on the teaching of reading. Some are 
too wordy, others stress research at the 
expense of application (or vice versa), 
and a number are either too thoroughly 
complex for the beginning student or 
just a hodge-podge of chapters oriented 
to too broad an audience. 

This book is not, however, one of the 
types just described. DeBoer and Dall- 
man have done a good job of limiting 
content to their intended audience. 


This practical text is an introduction 
to developmental reading instruction 
in the elementary school. In a simple 
and straightforward style the authors 
summarize current thinking and re- 
search and spell out implications for 
classroom practice. Recommendations 
are related to available research, and 
experimentation with new or variant 
procedures is encouraged. Motivation, 
instructional goals, and _ evaluation 
receive adequate attention. More stress 
should, however, have been placed 
upon the total organization of directed 
treading lessons—RICHARD D. ELDER, 
Eastern Michigan University. 


Another Multi-level Program 


ParkER, Don H. SRA Reading 
Laboratory IV A (College Prep Edi- 
tion), Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1960. $54.50. 


The College Prep Edition, the most 
recent addition to the growing family 
of multi-level reading laboratories, is 
designed especially for average, above 
average, and superior students in grades 
9 through 12 who possess, at the least, 
eighth-grade reading ability. It is also 
planned as a developmental reading 
tool for college students who may have 


missed guidance in reading at the high 
school level. 

Special features have been added to 
this most recent multi-level laboratory. 
Among these are: twenty different 
titles (power and rate builders) are 
offered at each of the seven reading 
grade levels (8-14) in contrast to 
fifteen titles in the previous editions; 
two sets of titles and keys are given so 
as to provide the opportunity for more 
than twenty students to initiate the pro- 
gram at an eighth-grade reading level; 
nine lectures are provided for the 
teacher in the handbook to assist stu- 
dents in improving listening and note- 
taking skills. 

In a recent effort to emphasize the 
development of greater efficiency in 
the performance skills of reading 
among high school juniors and seniors, 
the new laboratory was employed by 
this reviewer for classroom use follow- 
ing a five-week machine-centered pro- 
gram. The function of the laboratory 
was to maintain and extend the rates 
of reading developed during the inten- 
sive training course. The rate builders 
proved particularly well-suited to this 
purpose. Students remained conscious 
of their newly acquired rates of read- 
ing, combined with accuracy of under- 
standing in using these minute timed 
selections. 
containing 


The power builders, 


articles dealing with such topics as 
Jazz, Psychology, Biography, Econom- 
ics, Science, and Ancient History, pro- 
vided sufficient interest for the mature 
reader. Students expressed their enthu- 
siasm for the materials—ANTHony P. 
WirnaM, Genessee County, Michigan. 
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Wonderful new 


books 


the child can read by himself 


GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


WONDERFUL 


The KING WHO 
LEARKED te SMILE. 


© tivnemn, aber ~y 
FF, 


Grades | and 2 


This delightful series is care- 
fully prepared by distin- 
guished writers, artists and edi- 
tors to entertain and encourage 
the child who is just learning 
to read. Lively, appealing sto- 
ries are illustrated with four- 
color pictures on every page. 


NEW TITLES 


WHALE HUNT 

By JANE WERNER WATSON, illus- 
trations by Claude Humbert. The 
exciting story of a boy named 
Ron whose heart’s desire is to 
catch a whale. (He does, too.) 
September. 


PEAR-SHAPED HILL 

By IrvinG A. LEITNER, illustra- 
tions by Bernice Myers. The ad- 
ventures of a boy and girl who 
live on opposite sides of a pear- 
shaped hill, and what happens 
when they meet. September 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


TOO MANY BOZOS 

By LitiAN Moore, illustrations 
by Susan Perl. The story of a 
little boy and his amazing suc- 
cession of pets. 


WONDERFUL HOUSE 

By MARGARET WISE Brown, il- 
lustrations by J. P. Miller. A well- 
known fantasy by one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding writers of bocks 
for children. 


Each $1.49 net 


ROUND ROUND WORLD 
Written and illustrated by 
MICHAEL DouGLas. All about the 
world-wide travels of a delight- 
ful cat named Barnaby. 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

By Eva Knox Evans, illustra- 
tions by Beatrice Darwin. About 
a fascinating walk through the 
woods. 


BELLING THE CAT 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By LELAND B. Jacoss, illustra- 
tions by Harold Berson. Three 
famous folk tales, retold with 
wit, warmth and simplicity by a 
specialist in children’s literature. 


THE KING WHO LEARNED 
TO SMILE 

By SeyMour REIT, illustrations 
by Gordon Laite. How poor 
Harold, a king, learns to be 


happy. 


JUST FOR FUN 

By Patricia ScaRRY, illustrations 
by Richard Scarry. Simple, 
rhythmic prose describes the 
escapades of some delightful 
animals. 


LITTLE BLACK PUPPY 

By CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOw, illus- 
trations by Lillian Obligado. 
About a mischievous puppy and 
his people. 





Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library binding. 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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BY MURIEL POTTER LANGMAN 





ANDERSON, LORENA A., and BEN- 
son, Eunice B. “Setting Up a Read- 
ing Clinic.” Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation, March, 1960. 

This is a useful play-by-play descrip- 
tion, with all details clearly set forth. 
It should be a source of information 
and comfort to the clinic planner. 


Ropinson, H. A., and DRAMER, 
D. S. “High School Reading, 1958.” 
Journal of Developmental Reading, 
Winter, 1960. 


This is the first of a series of annual 
summaries of professional literature on 
junior and senior high school reading. 

Perry, WiLiiaAM G., Jr. “Students’ 
Use and Misuse of Reading Skills. A 
Report to the Faculty.” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, Summer, 1959. 

This article describes and comments 
on ten years of experience with a col- 
lege reading improvement program. 
There are some illuminating comments 
on research findings. For example, the 
writer observed that most students, 
even good readers, can Jearn to read 
better, but training in the mechanics 
of reading does not break old habits. 
Moreover, reading test scores from 
standardized tests do not indicate a 
student’s ability to grasp meaning in 
long assignments. Perhaps the most 
perceptive and important comment is 
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that there are no general rules for 
teaching judgment in reading. 

MANNING, LENA M. “Language 
Arts Must Meet Individual Needs.” 
High School Journal, University of 
North Carolina Press, April, 1959. 

This article advocates individualized 
teaching at high school level and pro- 
vides many suggestions as to how it 
can be done. (This article is a little old 
for review, but it is too good to omit, 
and I missed it when it appeared.) 
“How-to” articles like this are badly 
needed at the high school level. 

ScHo.tt, GEeRaLpINE T. “Reading 
and Spelling Achievement of a Group 
of English Children.” School of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, University of Michigan, 
April, 1960. 

The writer spent a year as a visiting 
lecturer at Sheffield (England) Uni- 
versity. She took the opportunity to 
make a comparative study of the read- 
ing progress of English and American 
children, inspired by comments widely 
published in this country that the Eng- 
lish children are “ahead.” 

Children in England are admitted 
to “infant school” at about the fifth 
birthday, and reading instruction be- 
gins at once. Hence if getting a “head 
start” is worth while in terms of read- 
ing progress, English children ought to 
be about a year advanced over Ameri- 
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can ones of the same chronological age. 
The experimenter studied a good-sized 
sample of children at four levels, ages 
seven, nine, eleven and thirteen, each 
sample with average intelligence as 
measured on English tests. The Stan- 
ford Achievement battery was used, 
with a few alterations to conform to 
English usage and spelling. 

The scores for English children were 
slightly higher in Spelling and Word 
Meaning than American national 
norms, but they were lower in Para- 
graph Meaning, and the differences 
were “trivial.” This study provides one 
response to Flesch’s claims that Eng- 
lish children have gained a reading 
year over ours by receiving instruction 
earlier. 

Eames, Tuomas H. “Some Neural 
and Glandular Bases of Learning.” 
Journal of Education, Boston Univer- 
sity, April, 1960. (Whole issue. ) 

This is a useful summary of recent 
thinking. It includes discussions of 
“specific reading disability,” and of the 
relationship between laterality and 
speech and reading difficulties, as well 
as many other topics. There are some 
suggestions for teaching directionality. 

Wattacu, M. A., Uxricn, D. N., 
and GRUNEBAUM, Marcar_eT B. “Re- 
lationship of Family Disturbance to 
Cognitive Difficulties in a Learning- 
Problem Child.” Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, August, 1960, Vol. 24, 
No. 4. 

This description of a child with read- 
ing and other learning problems sounds 
so much like the children we all know 
that the discussion of the dynamics of 
this particular boy’s difficulty may sug- 
gest possibilities for consideration and 
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evaluation of background factors in 
other cases. 

MUEHL, Srecanr. “Effects of Visual 
Discrimination Pre-training on Learn- 
ing to Read a Vocabulary List in Kin- 
dergarten Children.” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, August, 1960, Vol. 
51, No. 4. 

This study was set up to attempt to 
answer the question of what types of 
sensory experiences facilitate visual 
discrimination among printed words 
for beginning readers. Since reading 
readiness workbooks abound in exer- 
cises intended to develop or improve 
word discrimination, the question is an 
important one. The _ experimenter 
found that pre-training in matching 
four words was found to be more 
effective in learning the same four 
words than pre-training in matching 
geometric forms or other words. Seems 
logical, somehow, but then perhaps the 
reading readiness material isn’t 9 
logical. Or perhaps individual differ- 
ences and individual needs of children 
need more consideration here as every- 
where else in teaching. 

GRAHAM, FRANCES K., BERMAN, 
Puy us W., and ERNHART, CLamre B. 
“Development in Pre-school Children 
of the Ability to Copy Forms.” Child 
Development, June, 1960. 

Studies in this area continue to ap- 
pear because they have implications for 
the teaching of writing. This study 
demonstrates that efforts to copy be 
come closer reproductions of the model 
with increasing age, as would be e& 
pected. The number of parts of the 
figure to be copied provides an impor 
tant dimension of difficulty for the 
copier, the experimenters infer. It 
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would have been very useful to have 
this study continued up into the six- 
year-old range. Its subjects ranged 
from two and one-half to five years 
of age. 

Ha.pIin, ANDREW W. “Muted Lan- 
guage.” School Review, Spring, 1960. 

This article is directed especially to 
school administrators, and it is full of 
suggestions worth considering by teach- 
ers who are interested in and concerned 
about relationships to their pupils and 
their peers. In one of the old films on 
remedial reading a teacher stands 
behind her desk and lectures to three 
seated junior high school students about 
their reading shortcomings; this always 
infuriated me and now this article 
provides some insights into the reasons. 
There is a stimulating bibliography. 

McVey, Marcia. “Reading Sure Is 
Fun Now.” Elementary English, May, 
1960. 

Another useful description of the 
initiation and progress of an individual- 
ized reading program for sixth grade. 

Tuckey, Joun S. “Seven Years of 
Acceleration,” Journal of Developmen- 
tal Reading, Summer, 1960. 

This article is a summary of pro- 
cedures and conclusions based on seven 
years of experience in teaching college 
developmental reading courses. Goals 
and achievements are viewed realisti- 
cally. Resulting gains are genuine, but 
there are no extravagant claims. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the writer’s de- 
icription of his orientation procedures, 
and the overcoming of different kinds 
of resistance to taking the sixteen-week 
course, for studies have shown the 
Importance of proper attitudes for 
gains in college reading improvement 


courses. Group gains for students under 
twenty-five years of age were about 
300 words per minute, for those over 
twenty-five about 200 words per 
minute. 

Booty, Wayne C. “Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover and the Tachistoscope,” 
Journal of Developmental Reading, 
Summer, 1960. 

Wry, cumulatively uproarious com- 
ment on the claims to success of pro- 
grams to accelerate reading speed. 
Quite different from our usual recom- 
mended reading, it presents a riotously 
unusual case study, with surprising 
implications, to say the least. 

MAZURKIEWICZ, ALBERT J. “Social- 
Cultural Influences and Reading.” 
Journal of Developmental Reading, 
Summer, 1960. 

The preponderance of boys in the 
group of retarded readers at every age 
has puzzled workers for thirty years. 
The writer of this article conducted a 
study of the attitudes of boys and girls 
toward reading. He found that, by 
using a specially developed inventory 
of activities which were to be classified 
as predominantly masculine or fem- 
inine, he obtained material indicating 
the existence of a previously hypoth- 
esized stereotype of reading as a fem- 
inine activity. 

Using the activity inventory, a study 
was first conducted among thirty male 
university faculty members, and also 
among boys and girls in a summer 
developmental reading course at the 
university. In both groups the majority 
classified reading as a feminine activity. 
Then the final form of the inventory 
was administered to 374 male students 
in the eleventh grade in a Pennsylvania 
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city, along with a group test of mental 
maturity and a reading test. The 
fathers of these subjects were asked to 
cooperate by filling out the inventory 
without consulting their sons. The final 
group, for whom information and tests 
were complete, numbered 157. 

These eleventh graders responded in 
the same way as the pilot subjects. The 
great majority classified reading as a 
feminine activity. So did their fathers. 
More sons than fathers held this 
opinion, but there was a substantial 
majority in each group. The correla- 
tion between opinions of fathers and 
sons was positive, but low. 

Boys who classify reading as fem- 
inine tend to be slightly less able in 
reading than those who classify it as 
masculine. In comparison of attitudes 
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of the subjects in two different high 
school curriculums, it was found that 
the attitudes of vocational curriculum 
students seemed to be more like their 
fathers with regard to the M or F 
classification of reading than did 
attitudes of those in the academic 
curriculum. 

The experimenter comments that if 
reading is considered a feminine activ- 
ity it is in opposition to the stereotype 
of the “real boy.” If this attitude per- 
sists after eleven grades of exposure to 
reading activities for both boys and 
girls, it would be well to find out how 
powerful it is in the early years of the 
elementary school. Observers have 
already found it in existence there. 
Here is another study awaiting the 
experimenter. 





at last! 


An approach that combines PHONETICS 
and MEANING for skillful word analysis 


WORD-ANALYSIS PRACTICE 


by Durrell, Murphy, Spencer, Catterson 


From the renowned Reading Center, Boston University comes a skill 
developer that has demonstrated its effectiveness in leading intermediate 


grade pupils to 


¢ greater vocabulary power, 
e improved reading ability, and 
¢ better spelling performance. 


Word-Analysis Practice cards are self-motivating, self-directing, and 
self-correcting; pupils may work individually or in pairs. 


Write for more information and a sample card. 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
WORLD B OOK COMP. AN Y Chicago, esion, Atlanta, Dallas, Berkeley 
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Communication 





involves many interlocking skills. The total concept of effective 


communication is developed only when these skills are taught in a 


coordinated fashion. 


In the Winston Communication Program the communication skills 


are related. Each phase of instruction in reading, writing, speaking 


and listening augments the other. As the child acquires these skills 


he learns to use them for critical thinking and for 


precise communication. 


Find out more about the Winston Communication Program, 


the pace-setting program in reading and the language arts, 


by writing the office nearest you. 





Senior Authors 
COMMUNICATION 
WINSTON PROGRAMS 


@RUSSELL G. STAUFFER 


Director, Reading Study Center 


U of Delaware 


®ALVINA TREUT BURROWS 


Professor of Education 


New York University 











The John C. Winston Company 
A Division of 
Holt, Rinebart and Winston, Inc. 
1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
New York 17, N.Y. Marianna, Florida 
Dallas 1, Texas Pasadena, Calif. 
Chicago 46, Tl. Marlboro, Mass. 
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President, International Reading Association 


me BY the loss of an “irre- 

placeable pilot,” your IRA Board 
paid special tribute to Dr. William S. 
Gray at its October meeting in these 
words : 

“Tt is with a sense of profound loss 
that the officers and board of direc- 
tors of the IRA observe the death of 
William S. Gray. Dr. Gray was a key 
figure in the creation of the IRA and 
was its first president. In the years 
following his term of office he con- 
tinued to devote his energies to the 
development of this organization 
which he had helped to found. 

“His role as pre-eminent spokes- 
| man for the field of reading, as well 
as his distinguished career in the 
broader field of education, inspired 
several generations of students and 
colleagues. We know that in the 
affairs of the IRA Dr. Gray’s influ- 
ences will continue to guide us. We 
hope that whatever this organization 
achieves in the future will be, as it 
has been in the past, a tribute to his 
wise and vigorous leadership.” 

“Changing Concepts of Reading 
Instruction” was chosen as the theme 
of the Sixth Annual Conference to be 
held in St. Louis on Friday and 
Saturday, May 5 and 6, 1961. Friday 
sessions will be devoted to major 
addresses related to the theme, while 
the Saturday meetings will focus 


attention upon “Significant Issues in 
Reading.” 

Two preconference institutes were 
approved by the Board for Thursday, 
May 4. Attendance at the institutes 
will again be limited this year, but 
classroom and clinic visits in St. Louis 
will also be scheduled on Thursday 
for those who wish to participate in 
these activities. 

Early in January a preliminary 
program with hotel reservation and 
preconference registration informa- 
tion will be mailed to each IRA 
member. We urge you to make 
reservations promptly, and to plan 
now to have your council represented 
at the Annual Assembly Meeting on 
Thursday evening at the Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis. Council 
presidents and state organization 
chairmen will enjoy special break- 
fasts at which Dr. LaVerne Strong, 
Chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee, will preside on Friday and 
Saturday mornings. 

Suggestions for nominations for 
president-elect and board members 
will be welcomed by Dr. George 
Spache, Chairman of the Elections 
Committee, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. Statements of 
the qualifications possessed by your 
nominees should accompany your 
letter to Dr. Spache. 





GLOBE’S Complete Reading Skills Progra 


Achieving Reading Skil 
Edited 


A specially constructed book , 
readings consisting of fifty brief se 
tions, graded in difficulty. Acc 
panying exercises and remedial dri 
scientifically devised for practice 
vocabulary building, word recognitix 
finding picture clues, recalling detai 
finding main idea, drawing inferen 
and predicting outcomes. (Second 
school interest level, reading lev 
graded from 3rd to 7th year.)* 

Class Price, $15 





Effective Reading —_ Successful Reading 


Feigenbaum Feigenbaum 


Two purposeful texts for intensive remedial practice in all aspects of reading. Ex 
volume is actually three books in one: EFFECTIVE READING includes sections on Readir 
to Learn, Reading for Social Living, and Reading Tests, Drills and Word Game 
SUCCESSFUL READING contains Reading for Information, Reading for [leasure, ul 
Building Reading Skills. A comprehensive reading program by the same author.’ 

Class Price, each Slip 


Better Reading Gainsburg and Spector 


A volume designed for developmental reading. Provides instruction and pratt 
in skimming, finding the central idea, recognizing details, making inferences, 
composing key sentences and paragraphs. Includes abundant illustrative material # 
training in thoughtful reading.* Class Price, $1? 


Making Friends with Words Julian M. Drachman 


A functional approach to language, entertainingly presented, with vocabulary ft 
business, club meetings, literature and theater, gardening and farming, social stud 
science and mathematics, psychology, newspapers, music and art. This well-illustr™ 
text contains diagnostic and pre-tests, and abundant interesting exercises. 

Class Price, $* 


Word Study for Improved Reading A. Allen Robbins 


A workbook full of vital exercise material designed to remedy shortcomings in wos 
recognition. Attention is focused on words—combining the virtues of traditional & 


with the most modern approach to a functional study of our living language. 
Class Pric:, 


*Answer Keys Available Ask for catalog and approval cot 
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‘4 Learning Becomes Fun Instead of a Chore... 
when students learn the right way to study by using 


ki} HOW TO STUDY . 






















ok y an activity-text that systematically “Te = 

fs builds practical study skills » ye ia 
Acca By Ralph C. Preston, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania Sn Pe Wes 

I dr ond Morton Botel, Ed. D., Reading Consultant, Bucks County Schools, Pennsylvania 
a Poor students and good students alike—even Phi Beta Kappas—have 
‘ci, {| ‘benefited from How to Study methods. Simply written, the book thor- 
fs, oughly covers: study time-planning; the Mastery Technique, a method 
re for mastering reading materials; examinations, how to prepare for and 


leve take them; vocabulary building; study aids; listening and note-taking. 
om Send your order to: 











oT How to Study, 128 pgs., paper-bound (plus one copy of Checklist) ...Each $1.95 
sides: 10 or more copies.............. Each 1.45 
Teacher’s Manual for How to Study (one free with 10 copies of above) 
Each 15 
Fe er ee ee eee Each -10 
g Administrator’s Manual for Checklist (one free with 10 copies of above) 
Each .15 
Send your order to: S| R ry 
r, Eas 
if SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. @ Chicago 11, Illinois 
FAMe 
re, a 
r* 
es VISIT CLASSROOMS 


where successful reading programs are being conducted. 
You can do so via these 16 mm. teacher education films: 


rach 


ial READING DEVELOPMENT in the 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


y fe READING INSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 


« 
tn in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
» He Observe: total class activity, small group and individual instruction, 
several ways of handling multiple activities. 
wil Learn: uses of various reading instruction methods, materials and 
al dh devices in basic, remedial and accelerated reading programs. 


Photographed in regular classrooms during actual lessons. 






Send for free film guides. 


LEARNING THROUGH SEEING, INC., 161-RT, SUNLAND, CALIF. 
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Reader's Digest Reading Skill Builders 


Now there are 19 
of these irresistibh 
hooks at reading 
levels 2-8. 








To help you achieve a total approach to reading, here’s lively, 
exciting reading designed to fit individual needs by covering wide 
reading ranges. 


SKILL BUILDERS give you... 


p appealing selections from Reader’s Digest by authors whose 
works have informed and entertained millions 


p expert adaptations by teachers and textbook editors 


p exercises which develop both basic and higher reading skills 


Use the Reading Skill Builders—you’ll marvel at the progress 
made by your enthusiastic pupils! 


Order on several levels for | Grades 2-6, 51¢ each; Grades 7-8, 60¢ each 
each grade you teach | Teacher's editions same prices 


————_«< 





Write to: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, Reader’s Digest Services, In 
Pleasantville, New York 


————< 








What Are "Classics?" 


What criteria should we use in 
determining the quality of reading 
material we offer our students? The 
secondary teacher of reading will find 
a discussion by G. Robert Carlsen a 
good basis for self-evaluation of 
philosophy. In “Conflicting Assump- 
tions in the Teaching of English” in 
the English Journal of September, 
1960, Dr. Carlsen parallels basic as- 
sumptions of the traditional teacher 
and of the modernist. You will 
probably find, as I did, that you do 
not fall neatly into one category or 
the other. Just trying to decide 
where you agree or disagree with 
these assumptions, however, can be 
challenging. 


To Reach Readers 


If you have worn out your copy of 
Good Reading for Poor Readers you 
will be happy to know that Dr. 
Spache has brought the publication 
up to date. I find that most remedial 
reading teachers have made good 
use of the book, but many. classroom 
teachers. do not know about it. This 
book should be in the professional 
library of each elementary school for 
ready reference by the teachers. It is 
4 source of titles of books for pupils 
whose interest is at a more mature 
level than their reading ability. The 
first part of the book discusses the 
factors which influence reading inter- 


Mary Elisabeth Coleman 


gy University of Pennsylvania 


est, a background of knowledge 
which the classroom teacher certainly 
needs. George B. Spache. Good 
Reading for Poor Readers. The 
Garrard Press, 510 North Hickory 
St., Champaign, Ill. $2.50. 


Those blasé secondary students 
who are indifferent to their need for 
improvement in reading skills may 
be reached through the use of films. 
“Pathways to Reading” develops 
various aspects of reading, with 
material at the fourth-grade level of 
difficulty. “Keys to Reading” em- 
phasizes getting the meaning of 
words, phrases, sentences, and para- 
graphs. Descriptive pamphlets are 
available from C-B Educational 
Films, Inc., 690 Market St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif. 


Many teachers have enticed re- 
luctant readers by appealing to an 
avid interest. A good book in a pop- 
ular sports field may appeal to some 
of your book-avoiders. A list of books, 
fiction and non-fiction, compiled by 
Donald N. Bentz is arranged under 
the following headings: Boxing; 
Golf; Hockey; Judo, Wrestling, 
Body-Building; Sports Cars and 
Racing; Swimming — Skin-Diving; 
Tennis; Track and Field. “Sports 
Books, Grade Seven Up,” Junior 
Libraries, 6 (Nov., 1959), 11-13. 


Teaching Materials 


In your search for appropriate 
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READING MATERIAL 


Low Reading Levels and High Interest Levels are care- 
fully integrated with broad concepts. 


» 


* 


PE AD 


Clear readable type and generous margins make the 
text inviting. 


Subject matter, for the most part, supplements the 
school program. Entertaining treatment induces chil- 
dren to acquire increased knowledge of many subjects. 


Ilustrations are intriguing and informative. 
The contemporary scene and its activities are intensely 
fascinating to children. In the main, Melmont books 
present facts from the world of reality in a manner to 
make it fun for the child to LOOK, READ and LEARN. 


60 DAY PREVUE PURCHASE PLAN. Order books for examination without risk. 
Look before you buy. 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED as to content and manufacture. 


FREE! Social Studies and Science Curriculum Guides and Complete 
Catalog upon request. 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, ING. =: 


JACKSON BLVD. & RACINE AVE. e anaes 7, ILLINOIS 
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informational materials to meet the 
range of reading abilities in your 
class, don’t overlook the magazines 
put out by corporations for promo- 
tional purposes. These are sources of 
pictures, reading material, diagrams, 
and graphs for your files. Louise G. 
Williams, Librarian at the Ben Davis 
High School in Indianapolis, has 
given an annotated list of the mag- 
azines she has found valuable in 
“Free Magazines for Vertical File 
Material,” Junior Libraries, 5 (Feb., 
1959), 14-15. 

The sixth annual list by John R. 
Searles, ““More Sources of Free and 
Inexpensive Materials” is available 
from the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 508 South 6th St., 
Champaign, II]. The list includes 
pamphlets, paper backed books, 
catalogs, reprints, film strips, and re- 
cordings. Single copies, $0.20. 


Reading Conference 


Perhaps it’s the recent interest in 
academic excellence that has stim- 
ulated teachers to a greater concern 
about reading in the content areas. 
The Third Annual Reading Confer- 
ence at Syracuse University is re- 
‘ponding to this concern in its theme 
“Reading for Information (In the 
Content Subject).” The conference 
will be held June 26-30, 1961, at the 
University. 


Recommended Reading 


The second revised edition of Chil- 
dren’s Books Too Good to Miss omits 
the books which were listed in the 
previous edition but are no longer 
offered for sale. The list adds titles of 


fifty books which have been pub- 
lished since the 1953 edition. The 
books are grouped by readers’ ages 
and are briefly described. May Hill 
Arbuthnot, Margaret Mary Clark, 
Edna Marguerite Horrocks and 
Harriet Geneva Long. Children’s 
Books Too Good to Miss. Second 
Revised Edition. Cleveland: The 
Press of Western Reserve University, 
1959. $1.25. 

The 1960 edition of “Growing Up 
With Books” is good to distribute at 
a PTA meeting. This small booklet 
has annotated listings of about two 
hundred and fifty children’s books, 
both old favorites and newer books 
of quality. The publisher and price 
are given for each book. Parents 
should have a copy in their hands 
before they start Christmas buying. 
R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 
45th St., New York City 36. $3.35 
for 100 copies. 

The 1960 edition of Best Books for 
Children lists 3,300 of the best chil- 
dren’s books in print. The titles are 
arranged by grade and by subject. 
Each entry has a brief description, 
the correct price, and notations indi- 
cating whether the book was recom- 
mended by the American Library 
Association, the Children’s Catalog, 
the Library Journal or other sources. 
The publication is indexed by author, 
title, and by illustrator. R. R. Bowker 
Company, 62 West 45th St., New 
York City 36. $2.00. 

The 1960-61 annotated Reader’s 
Choice book list includes more than 
500 of the best paper bound books 
for elementary, junior, and senior 
high school use. For a catalog, write 
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to Reader’s Choice, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York City 36. 


Content Reading 


Reading teachers and coordinators 
at the secondary school level can fre- 
quently get help from the teachers 
in subject areas in selecting appro- 
priate and recent reading material. 
The publications of the various as- 
sociations devoted to teaching partic- 
ular subjects frequently have up-to- 
date bibliographies of books for stu- 
dents. For example, the Elementary 
School Science Bulletin, publication 
of the Elementary Science Com- 
mittee of the National Science 


—_ 


Teachers Association, in its column 
“Timely Tips for Teachers” period. 
ically lists new books in the area of 
science. Usually a brief annotation 
is included and the appropriate age 
level in interest and reading difficulty 
is indicated. 


More Readers? 


According to the American Pub- 
lishers’ Council the dollar sales of 
hard cover trade books in the United 
States in 1959 showed a notable in- 
crease over the sales average for 
1955-57. Adult book sales increased 
34 per cent; juvenile book sales in- 
creased 30 per cent. 





of teaching and learning. 


formal tests. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





Lead your pupils 
to better spelling via 


THE READING ROAD TO SPELLING 


for Grades 1 through 5 


Spelling is taught by grouping words according to ease and effectiveness 


Each book in this series has a strong maintenance program. To de- 
termine pupil progress a testing program is included—starting with 
diagnostic tests which are followed by carefully placed informal and 


Word lists in these books are based on research studies of words used 
most frequently in pupils’ writings in the early grades. 


A Teacher's Edition is available for each grade, providing clear-cut 
procedures for carrying out each lesson effectively. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


ELMSFORD, NEw YORK 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


By-Laws: MARGARET EARLY 
Budget: Mary C. AUSTIN 
Elections: Georce D. SPACHE 
Publications: PHILLIP B. SHAW 
Studies and Research: THEOvORE CLYMER 
Local Arrangements: CHARLES HUMPHREY 
Chicago Advisory: 
Overseas Activities: GeorcE D. SPACHE 
Membership: H. ALAN ROBINSON 
Professional Standards: CHARLES LETSON 
Television: Nina T. FLIERL 

Organization: LAVERNE STRONG 

Associate Chairman: DororHy LAMpaARD (Canada) 

Associate Chairman: May F. MARSHALL (Australia) 

Publicity: DorotHy K. BRACKEN 
Pre-Convention Conference: JEANNE CHALL 
Program: WILLIAM D. SHELDON 
Citations and Awards: GrEorGcE D. SPACHE 
Committee Structure: MORTON BOTEL 
Permanent Headquarters: HELEN M. ROBINSON 
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ARE YOU 
INTERESTED IN 
SPELLING RESEARCH? 


Educational Developmental Labora- 
tories has recently released a new method 
and materials for spelling instruction in 
grades two through nine. This method is 
based on the conviction that strong visual 
memory is the first step in learning to spell, 
and that reinforcement through daily usage 
is the only way to insure good spelling, 
Thus tachistoscope training and the use of 
personal spelling dictionaries form the heart 
of this program, 

A limited number of schools will be 
selected to serve as testing centers. If you 
are interested in experimenting with this 
exciting new technique, please send for 


additional information and the necessary 
forms. 
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Write to: Stanford E. Taylor, President, Educational Developmental 
Laboratories, 75 Prospect Street, Huntington, Long Island, New York. 
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___NOW IN THOUSANDS_— 





eeST becouse... 
IT HAS PASSED THE 
CLASSROOM TEST 


Here's what teachers say: 


“More convenient” .. . 

“We find it equal to and more convenient than 
many costing twice as much.” —University in 
Kentucky using 35 Rateometers. 


ew... 

“It has helped greatly. We like it better than 
others because it is so quiet.””—Pennsylvanta 
junior high using 7 Rateometers. 


"Best of its type”... 


“An excellent challenger . . . best of its type 
on the market.” — College in Massachusetts 
using 14 Rateometers. 


"Flexible and adaptable". . . 


“The Rateometer is a valuable poginiog instru- 
ment. It is flexible and adaptable.”—California 
reading clinic using 30 Rateometers. 


"Rate increase—70 to 300%"... 


“ : ‘ 
Excellent! Our students increase in rate from 
10 to 300% .”—Indiana high school using 34 
Rateometers. 


523 S. Plymouth Ct. 


OF CLASSROOMS! 


At a cost as low as 37¢ per pupil® 


Tops the List of America's Reading Learning Aids 
Because of Its Proven Performance 


Dept. RTII 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 


1. IT'S VERSATILE 


AVR Rateometer fits into any reading improve- 
ment program reqardiess of your methods or 
materials used. 


2. IT’S ACCURATE 


AVR's lifetime electric motor provides clock ac- 
curacy and trouble-free service for many years. 


3. IT'S STUDENT CENTERED 


AVR Rateometer requires a minimum of teacher 
assistance. Students master its use in minutes, and 
enjoy its quidance in rate improvement. 





4. IT'S EASY ON THE BUDGET* 


Not only functional, but economical! Actual 
classroom experience over a 5-year period shows 
that AVR Rateometer costs run as low as 37¢ 
per pupil. 

Complete with manual 
and carry-case, only 


5to9 units .. 


10 or more units 


.. . $39.95 


each $35.95 
each $33.95 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


Send your orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


FACTORY: BOX 71, WASECA, MINNESOTA 
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Edited by Mary Austin, Ed.D. 


Reading Level—Grade 3, Interest Level—Grades 2-5 


Teachers and librarians will weleome these fast-moving stories 
highlighting adventure, personality and family life that will 
introduce children to the lives of famous people. 

Henry Hudson: Captain of Icebound Seas by Carl Carmer 
George Washington Carver: Negro Scientist by Sam and Beryl Epstein 
Benjamin Franklin: Man of Ideas by Charles P. Graves 

Clara Barton: Soldier of Mercy by Mary Catherine Rose 
Daniel Boone: Taming the Wilds by Katharine E. Wilkie 
Lafayette: French-American Hero by Claire Huchet Bishop 
Abraham Lincoln: For the People by Anne Colver 

Theodore Roosevelt: Man of Action by James C. Beach 


List Price per book $2.25; Net $1.69 
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